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If  I  might  give  a  nhort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  danger^is 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  talce  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  te  mo 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Vil  oe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


MR  GLADSTONE’S  TIMIDITY. 

Bad  lack  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  cold  !  Why  did  it  come 
at  this  particnlar  season  ?  We  have  most  of  us  had 
experience  of  the  moral  and  mental  depression  arising 
from  a  stuffed  head,  from  eyes  that  are  not  content  with 
seeing,  and  a  nose  that  will  not  confine  itself  to  its 
ordinary  functions.  But  what  malign  fog,  what  too 
intruding  rain  or  wind,  caught  our  great  Minister  at 
unawares,  exhausted  by  the  felling  of  mighty  oaks  at 
Hawarden,  or  heedless  of  bodily  comforts  in  the  purlieus 
of  Downing-street  ?  Wednesday  last  was  the  day  on 
which  he  had  appointed  to  receive  a  deputation  of  work¬ 
ing-men,  representatives  of  the  great  unfranchised,  who 
have  set  themselves  wdth  one  voice  to  demand  their  right 
of  self-government.  But  Wednesday  found  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  prostrated  by  what  the  medical 
papers  call  an  “  irritant  bronchitis.”  A  self-sacrificing 
spint  did,  indeed,  bring  the  bodily  presence  to  the 
appoinlJed  place;  b«4  this  wa#  .almost  all  that  ■  i^oouM 
do.  Vigour  was  what  the  occasion  required,  Sat  Ine 
vigour  was  not  there.  Nature  refused  to  be  tyrannised 
over,  and  the  willing  spirit  was  conquered  by  the  weak 
flesh.  If  the  voice  had  sunk  down  the  Premier’s  throat, 
his  courage  had  ebbed  to  his  very  boots.  His  speech 
was  marked  by  an  extreme  timidity.  He  who  has  often 
faced  the  terrors  of  the  opposition  and  the  hostility  of  a 
hundred  vested  intere.sts,  now  shrank  before  the  shadow 
of  possible  danger.  The  grasshopper  was  a  burden  to 
the  man  who  had  borne  the  whole  weight  of  English 
politics.  The  author  of  the  Irish  Church  and  Land 
Acts,  whose  bold  attitude  in  18G7  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  spring  of  a  gladiator  into  a  Roman  arena, 
might  now  be  compared  to  the  condemned  wretch 
who  could  not  pluck  up  heart  to  whisper  Morituri  te 
salutant !  With  Parliamentary  dissolution  staring  him 
in  the  face,  one  would  imagine  that  no  death  could  be 
sweeter  than  to  die  sword  in  hand,  smiting  the  foes  that 
wore  to  slay  him.  Whatever  is  to  be  the  issue  of  the 
coming  session,  we  might  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a 
tame  extinction.  Whoever  is  to  yield  the  palm  of  party 
warfare,  there  should  be  no  striking  of  colours  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  no  signing  of  capitulations  in  the 
open  field. 

But,  in  sober  truth,  the  colours  have  been  struck  and 
the  capitulation  signed.  It  has  gone  forth  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  tliat  ^Ir  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  County  Fran¬ 
chise.  After  the  confession  of  weakness  which  we  have 
now  heard,  it  would  be  worse  than  puerile  to  look  for 
any  display  of  staunchness  from  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  miserable  compromise  in  Education,  a  feeble 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Trades  Unions,  a  timid  offer  of 
legislation  in  Sanitary  affairs  and  Local  Government,  are 
the  wildest  heights  to  which  our  expectation  will  permit 
us  to  soar  in  estimating  the  prospects  of  the  current 
year.  The  Liberal  Minister  who  dare  not,  with  his  still 
overwhelming  majority,  give  the  franchise  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  dare  not  hazard  a  single  measure  of 
genuine  reform.  What  could  a  Premier  desire  more 


than  Mr  Gladstone  has  at  the  present  moment  ?  A  ques¬ 
tion  w'hich  has  been  agitated  and  discussed  throughout 
the  country  for  several  years  ;  a  force  of  public  opinion 
at  his  back  sufficient  to  carry  with  it  nine-tenths  of  the 
leading  journals  ;  a  vast  moral  right,  urged  and  impressed 
by  a  vast  popular  might ;  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons, 
thoroughly  amenable  to  the  will  of  the  public,  if  it  were 
boldly  interpreted  and  served  by  an  energetic  Minister — 
all  these  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  noble  edifice 
might  have  been  crowned,  but  which  Mr  Gladstone  is 
weak  enough  to  cast  timidly  away.  Never  was  there 
such  an  opportunity.  Never  was  there  such  a  neglect 
and  waste  of  power. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  the  political 
auscultation  which  has  furnished  the  Premier  with  the 
warnings  and  fears  in  which  his  speech  abounds.  He 
has  peered  into  the  remains  of  his  dead  ambitions  and 
resolutions  until  he  can  see  nothing  that  is  hopeful, 
nothing  that  is  not  eloquent  of  danger.  “What  we 
require  for  the  settlement  of  this*  question  is  a  certain 
maturity  of  the  public  mind  upon  it.”  Could  anything 
be  more  mature  than  an  uncontroverted  right,  founded 
upon  ap  undisputed  principle,  ap|l  asserted  byanun- 
deni^le  majority  ortne^ople^^'^^y  opinion  is,  that 
this  question  has  not  come  before  the  general  public  of 
this  country.”  Have  we  not  been  discussing  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of"  our  serfs — not  only  we  who  are  still  unre¬ 
presented,  but  we  wffio  have  already  a  share  of  self- 
government — until  it  has  passed  completely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  discussion  ?  “  Though  your  bodies  form  a 

large  portion  of  the  public,  they  do  not  form  the  whole 
public.”  Had  Mr  Gladstone  never  seen  or  heard  the 
question  discussed  out  of  that  room  ?  Have  not  the 
artisans  spoken  ?  Did  they  not  demand  the  County 
Franchise  at  Sheffield  ?  Do  the  thousand  meetings 
typified  by  the  crowded  assembly  at  Cremorne  count  for 
nothing?  “Rapid  changes  cannot’ be  made  in  these 
great  questions.”  Has  the  Premier  never  made  a  rapid 
change  in  a  great  question  ?  Is  any  great  question 
ever  carried  without  a  more  or  less  rapid  change  in  par¬ 
ties  and  individuals  on  the  very  threshold  of  its  solution  ? 
“  We  have  the  utmost  limit  placed  upon  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons.”  Placed  by  what  ?  W ith  a  majority 
of  sixty,  limits  are  placed  only  by  timidity,  feeble  com¬ 
promise,  hesitation  in  a  good  cause.  “  This  question 
should  not  be  lightly  taken  up  by  any  Government,  and 
above  all,  it  should  be  undertaken  only  when  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  able  to  carry  it  through — when,  indeed,  a 
Government  is  determined  and  reasonably  believes  it 
can  carry  it  to  a  successful  and  satisfactory  result,  and 
confidently  believes  the  thing  will  be  done.”  Of  course 
when  there  is  no  determination,  no  belief,  no  confidence 
in  oneself,  then  nothing  should  be  undertaken,  because 
qertainly  nothing  can  be  done.  “  Anxious  as  I  am  for 
the  attainment  of  your  object,  I  am  more  anxious  to 
keep  it  from  political  controversies.”  Are  w^e  then  to 
understand  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  henceforth  be  chiefly 
anxious  to  avoid  political  controversies  ?  Are  we  to 
have  a  form  of  party  Government  free  from  such  con¬ 
troversies  ?  Are  w'e  to  make  a  show  of  fight  on  every 
occasion,  only  to  create  a  demand  for  compromises,  and 
thus  to  provide  a  market  for  the  staple  of  the  existing 
Cabinet  ?  Have  w'e  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  led  by 
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common  with  those  of  Holland.  If  the  Luxembnrgers, 
in  1648,  had  chosen  to  ejecttheir  prince,  the^Netherlandg 
would  not  have  been  concerned  in  the  least — even  as  a 
Bank  director  may  be  deposed,  without  the  Railway 
Company  over  whom  he  presides  having  any  right  to 
interfere  in  that  matter.  Luxemburg,  then,  we  repeat, 
was  an  integral  part  of  Germany,  and  within  the  pale 
of  her  political  constitution. 

Now,  what  did  the  chief  Minister  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  do  ?  After  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  ejection 
of  the  Federal  Austrian  provinces,  and  in  the  political 
separation  of  the  remaining  Southern  States  of  Germany 
from  those  of  the  North,  he  ceded 
that  country  away 


without  arms  in  our  hands  ?  It  is  well  that  we  should 
know  the  truth.  It  would  be  well  that  Mr  Gladstone 
should  make  himself  thoroughly  understood  on  this 
point.  Our  choice  is  for  a  leader  who  will  fight.  There 
IS  a  noble  and  a  generous  enemy  in  front  of  us,  who 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  wo  should  be  delivered 
helpless  into  his  hands.  If  the  Premier  is  sick  of  con¬ 
troversies,  let  him  stand  aside.  No  question,  least  of  all 
the  County  Franchise,  can  be  won  without  them.  Rank 
and  file  are  more  than  ready,  and  a  leader  is  all  that 
they  require.  If  this  is  what  we  are  waiting  for,  the 
youngest  lieutenant  may  conduct  us  to  victory.  We 
would  candidly  warn  Mr  Gladstone  that  he  is  on  his  trial 
before  the  people  of  this  country.  If  he  thinks  that  his 
day  is  past,  well  and  good.  But  let  us  at  least  clearly 
understand  that  he  is  no  longer  at  our  service.  He 
cannot  imagine  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  are  in  a 
mood  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  Rest  ?  Why,  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  are  only  at  the  present  moment  waking 
to  a  sense  of  political  power ;  and  the  day  which  has 
now  dawned  will  see  a  more  marvellous  expansion  of 
liberty,  certainly  not  without  political  controversies,  than 
any  previous  day  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Let 
those  who  have  the  ambition  lead.  The  people  will 
follow  with  the  enthusiasm  which  ensures  success. 


from  those  of  the  North,  he  ceded  Litxemhurg,^  tearing 
that  country  away  from  its  German  connection,  and 
leaving  its  destiny  to  every  possible  chance.  This  he 
did  in  violation  of  the  trust  that  had  been  placed  in  the 
Prussian  Government  by  Germany  at  large ;  Luxemburg 
being  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops  under  the  order  of 
the  German  Bund.  When  we  remember  that,  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  a  French  general  extolled  the  value 
of  an  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  saying,  in  his  report, 
that  “  the  possession  of  that  province  was  the  saving  of 
a  whole  army  to  France,”  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the 
importance  of  a  stronghold  formed  by  nature  and  forti¬ 
fied  by  military  art.  Now,  with  the  fact  of  this  sur¬ 
render  of  an  integral  part  of  Germany  before  us,  how 
can  Prince  Bismarck  ask — Have  I,  then,  made  any 
cession  of  territory  ?  ”  How  can  he  pride  himself  on 
not  having  promised  the  cession  of  “  a  single  village,  or 
even  of  a  clover-field,”  when  he  has  sacrificed  a  whole 
grand  duchy  ? 

The  attack  upon  the  chief  Minister  was  made  in  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  by  a  member  whose  reac¬ 
tionary  principles  and  clerical  views  must  be  rejected  by 
every  free-minded  man.  That  member,  Herr  von  Mal- 
linokrodt,  felt  it  necessary  to  avow  that  the  Catholic 
Rhinelanders  had  fought  with  the  most  patriotic  energy 
during  the  late  war.  The  same,  we  will  add,  is  true  of 
all  the  Catholic  soldiers  of  Germany — of  those  that 
came  from  the  Black  Forest,  from  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
from  the  Silesian  mountains,  or  from  the  wooded  hills 
of  Westphalia.  The  first  battles  won  at  Weissenburg 
and  Worth  were  mainly  won  by  Bavarian  troops,  the 
majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Catholic  creed.  These 
troops  fought  perhaps  with  the  fiercer  energy  because 
they  wished  to  mark  their  indignation  at  the  endeavour 
of  the  Ultramontanist  leaders  to  cast  the  foul  blot  of 
treason  to  the  Fatherland  upon  the  shield  of  Bavaria. 

For,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  was  such  an  endea¬ 
vour  made  after  France  had  declared  war  against  Prussia. 
The  Ultramontanist  section  in  the  House  of  Deputies  at 
Munich,  fortified  by  a  few  men  whom  the  fratricidal  war  . 
of  1866  had  rendered  incapable  of  understanding  the 
situation,  were  on  the  point  of  carrying  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  “neutrality” — a  resolution  which  would  have 
been  worth  an  army  to  France — when  the  people  sur¬ 
rounded  the  House  of  Parliament,  singing  the  “  Wacht 
am  Rhein,”  and  forcing  even  many  of  these  lackeys  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  into  a  decent  behaviour.  Thereupon, 
the  treacherous  scheme  of  neutrality  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  Bavarian  soldiers  stood  side  by  side  with  their 
brethren  of  the  North,  and  throughout  the  war  they 
remained  stedfast  in  the  national  cause,  as  they  will  do 
again,  should  a  fresh  war  unfortunately  be  forced  upon 
Germany  by  the  folly  of  French  rulers.  The  German 
masses,  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  men  of  all  other 
creeds,  are  sound  in  this  question.  It  is  only  a  shaveling 
crew  of  Popish  leaders  and  their  associates  that  harbour 
unpatriotic  designs ;  but  in  every  great  crisis  they  will  be 
driven  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Prince  Bismarck  finds  it  easy  to  deal  with  these 
marked  men.  He  will  find  it  less  easy  when,  in  full 
Parliament,  he  accuses  Italian  diplomatists  of  having 
concocted  a  series  of  “  mendacious  inventions,”  “  hateful 
calumnies,”  and  “bold,  intentional  lies.”  If,  as  was 
said  during  that  discussion,  not  an  hour  could  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  formal  denial  being  given  to 
the  charge,  even  though  the  Premier  had  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  may  well  wonder 
that  his  denial  should  have  been  suffered  to  stand  over 
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In  his  recent  defence  against  the  statements  contained 
in  La  Marmora*6  book.  Prince  Bismarck  clinched  his 
denial  by  the  exclamation  : — “  If  I  am  to  be  accused, 
my  antagonist  surely  is  justified  in  appealing  to  facts ; 
but  apocryphal  testimony  he  ought  to  refuse.  Have  I, 
then,  made  any  cession  of  territory  ?  ”  We  unhesitatingly 
answer,  “  Yes !  ”  and  we  will  prove  it. 

A  German  nation  has  existed  as  an  organised  political 
body  for  more  than  a  thousand  years:  formerly  in  the  shape 
of  a  kingdom,  or  empire,  at  whose  head  an  elected  ruler 
stood ;  latterly  as  a  confederacy,  or  Bund,  composed  of 
the  territorv  of  the  princes  and  free  towns  of  Gennany, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  Memel  and  March.  Of  this  German  empire, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bund,  which  replaced  it  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
formed^  an  integral  part ;  as  much  as  Prussia,  or 
Holstein,  or  Baden,  or  those  Austrian  provinces  did 
which  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  Galicia  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdoni.  Under  this  Confederacy  there  was  a  German 
army,  to  be  led,  in  case  of  war,  by  a  commander- 
in-chief  whom  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  the  central  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Bund,  .had  to  choose.  A  portion  of  this 
Federal  army,  consisting  of  Prussian  troops,  garrisoned 
the  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  an  error,  which  only 
those  can  commit  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  public  law,  to  suppose  that  Luxemburg  belongs  or 
belonged  to  Holland  because  the  same  princely  person 
is  the  titular  ruler  in  both  countries.  A  Bank  in  the 
City  does  not  belong  to  a  Railway  Company  close  by 
if  the  same  person  happens  to  be  a  director,  pro  tern.,  in 
both.  ^  England  did  not  belong  to  Hanover  before  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  nor  Hanover  to  England, 
though  the  same  princely  family  governed  in  these  two 
countries.  ^  England  and  Hanover  had  different  consti¬ 
tutions,  different  administrations.  They  belonged  to 
different  nationalities  altogether ;  and  when  the  law  of 
dynastic  succession  rendered  it  impossible  for  Queen 
Victoria  to  ascend  the  Hanoverian  throne,  even  the  last 


personal  link  was  cut,  and  Hanover  received  a  prince  of 
her  own. 

So  it  is  with  Luxemburg.  That  ancient  German 
country,  which  furnished  in  the  fourteenth  century  two 
of  our  Emi^rors,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Holland.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  grand  duke 
in  German  Luxemburg.  There  he  governs  under  an 
entirely  different  constitution,  with  a  different  Parliament 
—the  civil  administration,  the  military  organisation,  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  grand  duchy  having  nothing  in 
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for  more  than  six  months.  The  German  press,  many 
months  ago,  teemed  with  extracts  from  La  Marmora’s 
revelations ;  but  not  even  the  semi-official  organs 
of  the  Prussian  Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
ventured  upon  a  refutation.  A  statesman,  a  politician 
overwhelmed  with  work,  cannot  surely  be  expected  to 
please  his  worriers  by  devoting  his  valuable  time  to  the 
refutation  of  every  malicious  calumny.  But  here  a 
former  Minister-President  of  Italy,  a  fellow-worker  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  had  come  forth  with  a  series  of  diplo¬ 
matic  documents,  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  signed  by  Count  Barral,  Chevalier 
Nigra,  and  General  Govone.  In  these  documents  the 
most  explicit  reports  are  contained,  referring  to  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Prussian  Premier  and  the  Prussian 
ambassador  at  Paris,  during  which  the  question  of 
an  “  indemnification  ”  to  France  was  said  to  have  been 
formally  discussed.  Prince  Bismarck  was  stated  to 
have  declared  his  willingness  to  cede  the  line  of  the 
Mosel — or  even  more,  in  case  any  serious  defeat  should 
compel  him  to  call  in  the  French  army  as  an  ally  of 
Prussia  against  the  German  Confederacy!  Now,  one 
might  have  expected  that,  even  as  he  would  not  lose  an 
hour  before,  replying  to  the  Ultramontane  Herr  von 
Mallinckrodt,  he  would  not  have  let  more  than  six 
months  elapse  without  replying,  even  were  it  by  a  few 
words  or  lines  only,  to  the  original  and  circumstantiated 
statement  of  La  Marmora,  his  fellow-worker  in  the  war 
of  1866.  Instead  of  this,  he  remained  silent  all  this 
while,  albeit  no  Parliamentary  business  occupied  his 
time.  In  the  declaration  he  has  now  made — and  which, 
so  far  as  the  Luxemburg  matter  is  concerned,  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  facts — we  observe  a  strange  omission. 
It  is  not  on  the  testimony  of  General  Govone  alone  that 
he  stands  charged  with  having  promised  a  cession  of 
territory;  there  are  the  reports  of  Count  Barral  and 
Chevalier  Nigra  as  well.  Of  .these  he  takes  no  account 
whatever!  We  must  now  wait  to  see  how  Italian 
diplomaey  will  avenge  its  honour.  In  the  meanwhile 
we  will  only  say  that  the  audacious  enterprise  of  1866, 
if  it  had  not  happily  ended  so  quickly,  would 
without  doubt  have  brought  the  French  once  more  into 
Germany ;  and  then  all  the  clever  artifices  of  a  Minister 
who  uses  language  for  masking  his  thoughts  would 
have  been  of  no  avail.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  lost — even  as  the  very 
victory  of  King  William  at  Sadowa  had  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  separation  of  Luxemburg  from  Germany,  and  by 
the  insertion,  in  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  of  a  damaging 
clause  referring  to  North  Schleswig,  at  the  bidding  of 
Napoleon  HI.  This  latter  fact  has  been  testified  to 
by  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  in  a  conversation,  before 
witnesses,  with  Mr  Kryger,  a  Schleswig  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag. 

The  elections  for  the  Reichstag,  whose  session  will 
open  in  the  beginning  of  February,  have  just 
been  held,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  patriotic  members,  among  whom  the  Liberal 
parties  of  various  description  have  the  preponderance. 
Out  of  an  aggregate  of  397  deputies,  there  are  46 
belonging  to  the  advanced  Party  of  Progress ;  150 
National  Liberals;  16  Old  Liberals;  29  Conservative- 
Liberals;  20  Conservatives;  91  Ultramontanists ;  14 
Poles,  who  generally  vote  with  them ;  1  Dane ;  4 
Welfs,  or  Particularists  ;  2  members  of  the  Vollcs^Partei ; 
and  9  Socialist-Democrats.  Fifteen  elections  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  not  yet  recorded.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
German  Parliament,  though  mainly  Liberal,  is  less  so 
than  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies ;  the  triple  class 
vote,  which  produced  the  latter,  being  replaced,  in  the 
elections  for  the  Reichstag,  by  direct  and  equal  universal 
suffrage.  It  was  Prince  Bismarck  who  introduced  the 
latter  mode  of  voting,  at  a  time  when  he  wished  to 
hamper  the  progress  of  Liberalism.  Probably,  however, 
he  would  not  have  succeeded  in  his  object,  had  he  not 
insisted  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  on  the  non-payment 
of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  thus  cutting  off  a 
whole  class  of  advanced  popular  leaders,  who  are  little 
gifted  with  worldly  goods,  from  the  possibility  of  serving 
in  Parliament.  Seeing  that  the  members  of  all  the 


German  Chambers,  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 
included,  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  labours,  this 
measure  of  Prince  Bismarck,  to  which  he  clings  to  this 
day,  is  only  the  more  significant  in  its  injurious  bearing 
upon  the  popular  cause. 

At  the  first  blush,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  increase 
in  the  Ultramontane  section  of  the  Reichstag  is  mainly 
due  to  the  south,  whose  population  is  often  regarded 
abroad  as  being  Catholic  almost  without  exception. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  chief  addition  to 
the  number  of  Ultramontanists  comes  from  Prussia. 
Religious  statistics  in  Germany  are  of  a  somewhat 
chequered  kind.  The  North,  as  a  whole,  is  essen¬ 
tially  Protestant;  but  in  the  dominions  of  Prussia 
proper  there  are  some  8,000,000  Catholics  at  the  side 
of  a  little  more  than  16,000,000  Protestants.  In 
Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  one-third  are  Protes¬ 
tants.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Baden,  whilst  in  two 
other  Southern  States,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Hesse, 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  belong  to 
the  Protestant  creed.  In  the  elections  which  have  just* 
taken  place,  Bavaria  has  returned  a  majority  of  Ultra- 
montanes,  under  the  rule  of  universal  suffrage.  But  in 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  the  Romanist  party  have 
almost  been  “  nowhere.”  The  increase  of  their  number 
has  taken  place  in  Prussia,  where  Government,  some  ten 
years  ago,  when  a  conflict  with  the  Liberals  was  raging, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ultramontanes,  in  order 
to  use  them  as  allies  against  the  Liberal  party — a  fact 
which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  white  heat  of 
passion  the  Romanists  now  exhibit,  when  that  same 
Government  turns  its  weapons  against  them. 

The  really  progressive  and  patriotic  elements  of  the 
nation,  whilst  indulging  in  no  allusion  as  to  the  character 
of  unscrupulous  but  successful  statesmen,  will,  in  this 
question  of  the  civil  power  against  theocratic  arrogance, 
firmly  support  every  measure  calculated  to  rid  Germany 
of  the  hierarchical  pest.  A  “  State  within  the  State,” 
governed  by  the  clerical  lieutenants  of  a  foreign  Pontiff* 
who  pretends  to  universal  dominion,  is  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated.  Dr  Manning,  in  his  recent  lecture  before  tho 
“Academia  of  the  Catholic  Religion,”  which  was  printed 
in  the  Times,  literally  said  that  the  Roman  Church 
means  to  allow  its  antagonists  “  no  peace — no,  not 
even  a  truce ;”  and  the  war-cry  he  uttered  here  also 
guides  his  shaven  brethren  abroad.  Let  it,  then,  be  so  ; 
and  may  that  struggle  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
The  German  nation,  at  least,  is  fully  ready  for  it. 

Karl  Blind. 


VINEGAR  POLITICS. 

As  the  time  for  the  re-opening  of  Parliament  draws 
near,  and  the  more  combative  spirits  scent  the  air  of 
battle,  the  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  tho  opposing 
parties  are  becoming  more  clearly  marked  out.  There 
are  many  circumstances  which  promise  to  make  the 
coming  Session  an  exciting  one.  While  Mr  Gladstone’s 
majority  was  so  large  that  only  by  sheer  stupidity  could 
he  incur  defeat  the  contest  lacked  interest.  Where  one 
party  is  in  possession  of  overwhelming  odds,  and  the 
issue  is  therefore  certain,  enthusiasm  is  not  roused,  at  all 
events  on  the  winning  side.  Those  who  are  fighting  in 
the  minority  have  the  opportunity  of  winning  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  pluck  in  a  contest  in  which  no  bones  are  broken. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  every 
accident  or  mistake  of  their  opponents,  while  enjoying 
all  the  benefits  of  irresponsibility.  But  in  order  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  a  majority,  an  uphill  fight  is  a 
necessity.  Never  did  a  Parliamentary  army  show  better 
discipline  or  mettle  than  did  the  Liberal  party  when,  led 
by  the  Premier,  they  stormed  the  heights  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  in  Ireland.  And  this  same  spirit  was  main¬ 
tained  when,  in  the  next  Session,  they  made  a  genuine, 
though  somewhat  feeble,  attempt  to  prevent  the  robbery 
of  Irish  tenants  by  Irish  landlords.  But  in  an  evil  hour 
Mr  Gladstone  changed  his  tactics.  Instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  his  onslaught  on  the  Tory  position,  it  was  put 
forward  in  mildly  deprecatory  language  that  this  and 
that  measure  were  outside  of  party  politics.  A  system 
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of  coquetting  and  arrangement  between  the  front  benches 
on  either  side  took  the  place  of  legitimate  party  war¬ 
fare  ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  Liberal  party  vanished. 

Strange  to  say,  it  seems  very  probable  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  not  only  not  learnt  this  lesson,  bat  is  actually 
going  to  continue  his  mistake  in  an  aggravated  form.  In 
reply  to  the  deputation  of  working  men,  who  waited  upon 
him  on  Wednesday  to  urge  upon  him  the  advisability  of 
assimilating  the  borough  and  county  franchises,  the 
Liberal  leader  asked,  in  almost  plaintive  tones,  whether 
“  those  working  men,  who  are  sometimes  called  the  Con¬ 
servative  working  men,  likewise  share  in  the  desire?’^ 
and  ho  heaved  quite  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  was  assured 
that  the  labouring  classes  as  such,  and  not  as  Liberals  or 
Conservatives,  asked  for  the  county  franchise.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  “only  wished  to  know  whether  this  desire  is  veiy 
generally  and  widely  entertained,  and  whether  it  is  apart 
Jfrom  political  controversy,”  because,  as  he  said,  “I 
should  wish  this  question  to  remain  outside  of  that.” 
Now  we  would  put  it  plainly  to  Mr  Gladstone  that  this 
sort  of  thing  may  be  very  amiable  ;  but  it  is  not  politics. 
It  would  strike  one  as  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a 
monthly  nurse ;  and  in  a  very  little  boy  home  for  the 
holidays  would  deserve  the  reward  of  an  extra  mince- 
pie  or  a  box  of  sugar-plums.  But  in  the  mouth  of  a 
statesman,  and  a  Liberal  statesman,  such  w'ords  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  total  and  unconditional  surrender. 
If  Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry  w'ill  only  undertake  such 
measures  as  every  one  will  agree  to,  why  should  any 
Liberal  worthy  of  the  name  take  the  slightest  trouble  to 
keep  that  Ministry  in  power  .?  JSIr  Stansfeld  has  lately 
said  that  progress  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Did  he  mean  such  progress  as  “  Conservative  working 
men  ”  will  agree  to  ? 

If  Mr  Gladstone  needs  any  proof  of  the  danger  of  the 
coarse  he  is  pursuing,  he  might  read  with  profit  the 
article  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Liberals  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Qnarterhj  lleviev:.  That  article,  like  most  | 
of  the  political  articles  in  the  Quarterly  during  the  last 
few  years,  though  characterised  by  an  acidity  of  tone 
which  reveals  its  parentage,  is  written  with  an  ability 
and  perspicacity  wdiich  it  would  be  silly  to  disparage. 
The  writer  clearly  sees  that  it  is  the  more  thorough 
section  of  a  party  which  in  the  long  run  guides  its  policy ; 
and  ho  appeals  to  the  Whigs  to  make  up  their  minds 
at  once  whether  they  will  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Radicals  or  the  Tories.  He  points  out  to  them  that,  by 
the  usual  system  of  party  “  knock-outs,”  the  aristocratic 
section  of  the  Liberals  surrender,  one  by  one,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  they  really  wish  to  retain.  Not  that  he 
objects  to  compromise.  “  There  is  a  kind  of  com¬ 
promise,”  he  says,  “  which  a  Liberal  Ministry  may 
iairly  make ;  when,  for  instance,  by  common  consent  the 
time  has  come  for  making  reforms  in  some  old  institu¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  country,  though  opinions  range  over 
every  variety  of  proposal,  from  absolute  destruction 
to  mild  modification.  Lender  these  circumstances,  a 
Liberal  Minister  is  entirely  in  his  right  if  he  decides  on 
such  a  coarse  as  is  satisfactory  to  his  own  moderate 
supporters,  and  yet  acceptable  to  the  Opposition.”  It  | 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  role  marked  out  by  the  most  j 
nltm  of  the  Tories  for  a  Liberal  Minister  is  the  one  I 
which  Mr  Gladstone  seems  to  have  adopted.  We  are  I 
threatened  with  an  era  of  government  by  “  common  ! 
consent ;  ”  the  consent  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  ' 
the  Liberals  being  disregarded  as  something  quite  out  of 
the  common.  I 

We  cannot  say  that  >ve  are  very  much  alarmed  by  I 
this  prospect;  tliough  we  acknowledge  to  being  less 
nauseated  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  vinegar  than  by  the 
treacle  administered  by  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  artisan 
supporters.  ^  ;Mr  Gladstone  will  probably  make  the  most 
of  his  position  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  if 
he  relies  on  “'common  consent  ”  finance  to  repair  the 
shattered  fortunes  of  the  ^Ministry  he  will  bo  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  Tories  wdll  accept  his  proposals  and 
grumble  that  he  has  not  done  more.  It  will  not  appear 
Ijo  the  average  elector  that  his  choice  needs  turn  on  a  j 


^  point  on  which  both  sides  are  agreed ;  and  the  issue 
I  will  have  to  be  fought  out  on  other  ground.  That 
j  ground  must  needs  be  such  as  the  majority  of  Liberal 
I  electors  are  ready  and  anxious  to  occupy,  and  on  which 
Conservatives  are  bound  to  make  a  vigorous  assault. 
This  limits  very  narrowly  the  choice  of  the  Ministry ; 
but  within  those  limits  they  have  some  option.  We 
know  not  what  question  they  may  choose  on  which  to 
go  to  the  country.  This  much,  however,  is  certain — 
that  unless  they  are  prepared  to  give  way  to  Mr 
Disraeli  their  programme  must  be  selected  from  the 
repertory  of  those  “  ricketty  philosophers  ”  whom  one 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  newest  underlings  has  denounced 
“  with  a  jovial  vigour  and  a  sonorous  eloquence,  which 
the  oracle  of  the  Quarterly  declares  is  “  such  as  no  pro¬ 
claimed  Conservative  .  .  .  would  venture  upon.”  No 
one  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
vaticinations  of  the  new  Solicitor-General.  The  habili¬ 
ments  of  the  court  lacquey  were  too  plainly  visible 
beneath  the  academic  gown  of  Historicus  and  the 
fustian  of  the  workman’s  champion  to  allow  of  any 
surprise  being  felt  now  that  the  disguise  is  thrown  off. 
Place-hunters  may  be  as  sonorously  jovial  as  they  please ; 
but  the  questions  which  the  political  philosophers  of  our 
time  have  made  the  questions  of  the  future,  are  those 
which  any  Liberal  Ministry  which  is  to  live  must  per¬ 
force  take  up.  Mr  Gladstone  will  have  either  to  carry 
still  further  the  secularisation  of  politics,  the  perfecting 
of  our  representative  system,  the  emancipation  of  our 
land,  the  enfranchisement  of  labour ;  or  to  deliver  up 
the  keys  of  office  to  Tories  who  do  not  masquerade  in 
Liberal  clothing.  J.  H-  Levy. 


THE  LAST  GAME  NOSTRUM. 

The  Solicitor-General,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Oxford, 
deprecated  any  “  bullyragging  of  the  landlords,”  and 
proceeded  to  draw  a  picture  of  their  dispositions,  w  hich 
at  all  events  enables  us  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear  insight 
into  his  own.  It  is  not,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  first 
time  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  thought  fit  to  take  a  lord 
of  the  soil  under  his  patronage,  and  illustrate  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  the  virtues  of  his  protege  and  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  his  own  connections.  However,  it  is  not 
unamusing  to  watch  the  adroitness  of  an  orator  who, 
while  affecting  to  pat  some  one  else  on  the  back,  is 
really  preening  his  own  feathers.  A  good  deal  of 
what  the  Solicitor-General  said  on  this  occasion  was 
true  and  sensible.  The  landowners  are,  as  a  class, 
good-natured,  “  hospitable,”  and  “  good  fellows.”  To 
be  sure,  there  was  a  savour  of  contempt  in  the  commen¬ 
dations  Sir  W.  Harcourt  heaped  on  them.  If  he  had 
called  on  the  Druids  then  and  there  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  class  he  was  lauding  with  “  musical  honours,” 
the  “jolly  good  fellows”  would  probably  have  felt  the 
compliments  of  the  song  to  be  as  substantial  as  those  of 
his  speech.  But  w’e  do  not  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
score.  To  speak  of  the  landowners  as  constituting  one 
of  the  “  greatest  industries  ”  of  the  nation  is  surely  a 
misnomer.  It  would  be  much  more  true,  thoush  the 
language  w’ould  be  much  less  honied,  to  describe  them 
as  the  incubus  on  what  might  be  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  nation.  The  Solicitor- General  appears 
either  to  be  talking  like  a  man  who  has  no  intention 
wdiatever  of  burning  his  political  boots,  and  thinks  it 
may  be  convenient  some  day  to  stand  w  ell  with  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  or  to  be,  as  it  were,  trying  to 
palm  off  his  wares  upon  a  class  which  he  has  hocussed 
wdth  flatteries.  Does  he  really  think  he  can  make  that 
class  wear  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  his  making  by  a  little 
blarney  ?  It  will  not,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  be  a 
roseate  view'  they  will  take  of  his  avowed  principles  on 
the  subjects  of  the  Game  Laws  and  Entail  when  he 
comes  to  legislate  on  them.  Our  estimate  of  the  land- 
owners  is  that,  with  abundance  of  pleasant  social  quali¬ 
ties  and  an  average  honesty  of  intention,  there  is  no 
class  which  so  doggedly  refuses  to  argue  a  question  on 
its  merits,  aud  so  furiously  resents  the  slightest  inva¬ 
sion  of  its  own  interests,  however  indefensible  those 
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interests  may  be  on  any  principle  of  right.  They  give 
■way,  not  when  they  ought,  but  when  they  must.  Their 
conduct  has  too  often  been  that  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  resist  ungraciously  as  long  as  possible  and  concede 
ungraciously  at  last.  Why  did  not  the  Solicitor-General 
deprecate  bullyragging  on  the  part  of  the  landowners 
and  their  henchmen  ?  Which  side  is  it  that  uses  the 
least  violent  language, — which  utters  fewest  threats  ?  Is 
it  the  men  who  yesterday  called  Unionists  assassins,  or 
who  bullyrag  “agitators  ”  to-day  ?  Is  it  Mr  Arch  or  is 
it  the  Bishop  who  blusters  about  horseponds  ?  Bully¬ 
ragging  is  bullyragging,  whoever  resorts  to  it ;  and  the 
worst  cause  most  affects  it.  But  w’e  do  not  think  the 
party  to  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  addressed  his  reproof 
needed  it  most.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  lecturing  the  man 
who  looks  over  the  wall,  instead  of  the  man  who  steals 
the  horse.  Perhaps  such  blandishments  are  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  bullyragging  in  the  end.  When  a  big  boy 
quarrels  with  a  little  one,  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the 
fewest  inches  does  not  even  earn  the  respect  of  the 
bully. 

What  was  it  which  suggested  this  warning  to  Sir 
W.  Harcourt?  Could  it  have  been  a  letter  signed 
“  Onslow,”  which  appeared  in  the  Times  the  very  day 
before  the  speech  was  delivered  ?  Sufficient  time  has 
now  elapsed  for  that  letter  to  have  elicited  some  sign  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  But  we  have  daily  searched 
the  columns  of  the  Times  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  it. 
No  doubt  from  the  preservers’  point  of  view  it  was 
regarded  as  an  indiscretion.  But  as  from  ours  it 
appears  to  be  something  more,  we  do  not  choose  that  it 
should  drop  so  easily  into  oblivion.  “  I  think,”  says 
this  young  gentleman,  “  few  people,  save  those  who 
argue  from  the  poacher’s  point  of  view,  are  desirous  of 
a  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws.”  We  don’t  wish 
to  take  a  harsh  view  of  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that,  with  the  experience  of  his  ’teens,  from  which 
he  has  just  emerged,  a  nobleman  “  thinks  ”  at  all  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  Still,  with  Sir  W.  Har- 
court’s  precepts  in  our  ears,  we  must  say  that,  if  not 
bullyragging,  this  is  something  very  like  it.  To  look  on 
all  men  who  would  abolish  the  Game  Laws  as  no  better 
than  poachers  is  next  door  to  calling  them  Communists, 
as  mere  shameless  bullyraggers  have  done  already,  and 
might,  in  the  end,  lead  Lord  Onslow  to  join  in  the 
murderous  howl  for  their  extermination,  which,  as  yet, 
only  one  journalist  has  ventured  to  raise.  We  who  do 
desire  total  abolition  will  not  retort  by  an  offhand 
description  of  the  class  to  which  Lord  Onslow  belongs. 
On  the  contrary,  we  applaud  his  honesty,  and  shall 
remember  him  as  an  authority  when  he  goes  on  to  say  in 
the  next  sentence,  “  the  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  one  betw'een  landlord  and  tenant,  the  former 
wishing  to  preserve  hares  and  rabbits  for  sport :  the  latter 
to  destroy  them  as  vermin.”  This  will  be  news  to  Lord 
Malmesbury.  Vermin  !  Why  we  thought  it  was  those 
rabbits  which  afforded  countless  tons  of  food  to  a  loyal 
peasantry.  Farmers  wishing  to  destroy  them !  Why 
on  earth,  if  that  fact  is  so  patent,  did  the  Committee 
take  so  much  pains  to  gather  evidence  on  it  ?  But  per¬ 
haps  the  W'riter,  w’hose  youth  must  not  *be  forgotten, 
may  have  only  begun  to  study  the  subject  since  Lord 
Malmesbury  did  such  good  service  to  our  cause  in  the 
TimeSy  and  may  have  derived  his  views  from  a  perusal 
of  the  Blue  Book.  In  any  case,  we  are  delighted  to 
welcome  a  convert.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  our  fight  is 
half  won  when  we  find  a  nobleman  not  contending  for 
the  existing  Game  Laws,  but  with  most  creditable 
ingenuity  elaborating  a  hocus-pocus  by  which  he  may 
save  from  the  fate  which  threatens  it  his  beloved  winged 
game.  No  doubt  that  is  the  quarter  where  the  fiercest 
battle  is  to  be  fought.  But  w'e  had  hardly,  till  now,  felt 
ourselves  justified  in  claiming  to  have  captured  the  out¬ 
works.  And  here  we  see  the  foe,  before  we  knew  he 
was  retreating,  rallying  to  make  a  desperate  stand  in 
defence  of  his  H0I7  of  Holies.  We  feel  quite  drawn 
towards  such  candour.  But  Lord  Malmesbury  will 
hardly  bless  the  writer.  Lord  Onslow’s  proposal  is,  in 
brief,  that  the  law'  should  permit  the  occupier  to  trap 
but  not  to  shoot  ground  game  (for  fear  the  poor  pheasants 


should  be  disturbed),  and  shall  permit  him  to  do  so 
“  any  now  existing  law  or  any  contract  hereafter  to  be 
entered  into  notwithstanding.”  The  last  proviso  coming 
from  a  landowner  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  cheering.  We 
fancy  that  such  a  proposal  coming  from  another  source 
— for  instance,  from  those  who  in  Lord  Onslow’s  opinion 
argue  the  question  from  the  poacher’s  point  of  view — 
would  have  raised,  a  few  months  ago,  a  storm  of  dis¬ 
approbation,  not  to  say  abuse.  But  we  live  and  learn. 
The  Committee’s  bugh^r  of  to-day — interference  with 
contract — is  advocated  to-morrow  in  a  decorous  letter  to 
the  Times.  If  Lord  Onslow  is  astonished  that  we  are 
still  dissatisfied  he  may  be  excused.  But — we  must  con¬ 
fess  it — wo  care  more  for  the  poacher  than  we  do  for  the 
pheasant.  Multiply  pheasants  and  you  multiply  poachers. 
The  reverse  process  holds  equally  good,  and  we  own  it 
is  more  to  our  taste.  Why  should  the  country  offer  up 
annually  ten  thousand  of  its  sons  to  the  Moloch  of  sport  ? 
Why  should  it  pay  for  policemen  to  watch  poachers,  for 
the  trial  of  poacners,  for  the  maintenance  of  poachers 
in  gaol,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poacher’s 
family  meanwhile  outside  ?  It  is  not  to  preserve  pro¬ 
perty,  for  game  is  not  property.  It  is  to  preserve  sport, 
which  true  sportsmen  condemn — the  bastard  sport  of 
battue  shooting.  We  say  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that 
the  country  should  bo  called  upon  to  undergo  any  such 
sacrifices  for  any  such  object.  We  don’t  want  this  class 
or  that  class  to  have  this  or  that  class  of  game.  We 
might,  perhaps,  prefer  to  see  the  farmers  dividing  the 
grame  with  the  landlords  rather  than  the  landlords 
keeping  it  all  to  themselves.  But  what  we  wish  to  see 
is  the  common  gifts  of  nature  shared  alike  by  the  whole 
population.  If  a  man  will  have  his  battues,  let  him  ;  but 
only  at  his  own  cost,  at  the  cost  of  an  army  of  watchers, 
a  host  of  keepers,  a  living  cordon  which  shall  surround 
each  preserve  and  remove  every  intruder  with  just  that 
gentle  amount  of  violence  which  the  law  of  trespass  per¬ 
mits.  The  cordon  would  not  frighten  the  pheasants. 
They  have  become  far  too  well-regulated  birds  for  that. 
They  will  come  to  be  killed  quietly  enough,  and  even 
without  any  dilly-dally.  Lord  Onslow’s  object  is  to  keep 
the  best  half  of  an  unjust  privilege  now  that  he  finds  he 
cannot  keep  it  all.  But  we,  who  have  got  at  the  white 
of  the  egg,  find  our  appetites  only  sharpened  for  the 
yolk.  A.  H.  B. 


AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  weight  of  Professor  Gold  win  Smith’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  American  ill-feeling  towards  the  English  people 
is  due  to  the  position  of  the  gentleman  who  has  made 
it.  So  far  as  the  two  countries  in  question  are  concerned, 
he  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  international  man  ;  as 
one  who,  with  commanding  ability,  had  done  service 
to  America  at  a  timo  when  friends  in  foreign  lands  were 
needed,  and  as  a  public  man  who  had,  on  philosophical 
grounds,  maintained  the  rectitude  of  fundamental 
American  principles ;  his  departure  for  that  country  was 
regarded  by  many  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  envoy 
bearing  the  sympathy  of  liberal  England,  and  bis  recep¬ 
tion  w'as  looked  to  as  that  of  one  likely  to  disprove  once 
more  the  proverb  about  the  ingratitude  of  Republics. 
Furthermore,  as  an  eminent  scholar.  Professor  Gold  win 
Smith  would  naturally  be  thrown  with  those  in  America 
who  belong  to  that  Republic  of  Letters  which,  even  in 
a  case  carrying  no  claims  to  special  consideration,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  free  from  any  lingering jpopuZaris  aura 
of  prejudice,  and  to  surround  a  literary  man  with  a  circle 
impervious  to  political  passions.  But  the  envoy  returns ; 
and  his  first  tone  is  that  of  bitter  disappointment ;  his 
first  appearance  before  his  countrymen  is  as  a  bringer  of 
bad  tidings. 

There  is  a  curious  and  startling  absoluteness  about 
the  Professor’s  statement  which,  fortunately,  has  ren¬ 
dered  its  immediate  acceptance  impossible.  It  cannot 
but  be  felt  generally  that  no  individual  could  by  any 
means  have  gained  such  an  extensive  familiarity  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  vast  population  as  to  warrant  so 
sweeping  a  statement.  And,  unfortunate  as  it  may 
be  for  the  Professor,  and  for  those  among  whom  he 
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was  thrown  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  without 
importance  to  the  issne  he  has  raised  that  there  were 
circumstances  attending  his  sojourn  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  calculated  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Professor  had  hardly  begun 
his  duties  there  when  certain  preliminaries  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  at  Geneva  excited  irritation,  and  were  discussed 
with  rancour, — especially  in  America,  which  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  had  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  receding 
from  an  untenable  position.  It  was  a  rather  fierce  storm 
while  it  raged,  and  one  that  was  especially  apt  to  rouse 
the  patriotic  pride  of  a  parcel  of  boys  and  crude  youths 
such  as  those  among  whom  Professor  Gold  win  Smith 
found  himself  at  Cornell  University.  It  is  understood 
among  his  friends  that  manifestations  of  this  silly  nature 
rendered  his  residence  there  unpleasant,  and  led  to  his 
departure  for  Canada.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  is  because  this  personal  experience  has  since  then 
rankled  in  Professor  Goldwin  Smith’s  mind  that  he  has 
expressed  his  strange  estimate  of  American  feeling. 
There  is  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  Americans  who 
heard  of  the  incident  either  regarded  it  as  of  too  little 
importance  or  were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  busy 
life  to  make  to  the  Professor  that  amende  which  certainly 
should  have  been  made  to  any  Englishman,  but  more 
especially  to  one  in  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  country, 
and  in  whose  person  the  laws  of  hospitality  had  been 
violated.  If  the  non-reception  of  suitable  apologies  has 
caused  the  Professor  to  look  upon  the  whole  American 
people  as  feeling  only  hatred  and  contempt  for  English¬ 
men,  the  opinion  need  not  be  attributed  to  egotism. 
Considering  his  position — and  especially  that  he  had  gone 
to  Cornell  University  on  solicitation — it  ought  to  have 
been  felt  as  a  national  scandal  that  he  was  compelled  to 
remove.  That  it  has  not  been  more  generally  and 
warmly  resented  may,  however,  be  attributed  to  many 
other  causes  than  that  to  which  the  Professor  has 
assigned  it.  What  those  causes  may  have  been  need 
hardly  be  suggested  to  any  one  who  knows  how  very 
local  any  local  event  is  iu  that  vast  region  of  diverse 
States,  and  how  swiftly  yesterday  is  there  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  to-day.  But  while  acknowledging  that  the 
unpleasant  experiences  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  in 
New  York  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  maltreatment  by  a  country  of  a  faithful  friend 
and  honourable  guest  could  only  be  ascribed  to  an  in¬ 
discriminate  animosity  against  the  people  to  whom  he 
belonged,  it  is  certain  that  his  conclusion,  however 
formed,  is  erroneous,  and  his  statement  as  unfounded 
as  it  is  plainly  conscientious. 

While  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  been  observing 
events  from  Canada — close  to  that  perpetually  irritated 
border-line  w’hich  makes  it  the  very  worst  point  of  view 
from  which  to  estimate  the  feeling  between  America  and 
England — a  great  deal  has  occurred  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  escaped  his  attention.  There  have  been 
remarkable  interchanges  of  visits  between  eminent  and 
representative  men  of  both  countries,  and  very  frank 
expressions  of  opinion.  Probably  there  has  never  been 
any  previous  period  at  which  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  have  gained  so  much  knowledge  of  each  other  s 
reciprocal  sentiments  as  just  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  left  New  York  to  reside 
in  Canada.  Professor  Tyndall  has  very  gracefully 
stepped  forward  to  quote  the  warm  expressions  con¬ 
cerning  this  country  of  the  Hon.  William  Evarts,  late 
Attorney- General  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Mr 
Andrew  White,  President  of  Cornell  University ;  and 
those  who  remember  the  reports  of  the  parting  banquet 
given  to  him  will  know  that  those  expressions  were 
echoed  by  the  large  number  of  influential  literary  and 
scientific  gentlemen  who  attended  it.  Dr  Tyndall  truly 
says  that  either  the  Americans  do  not  hate  Englishmen, 

“  or,  if  they  do,  the  manner  in  which  they  suppressed 
this  feeling,  out  of  consideration  for  a  guest,  proves 
them  to  be  the  most  courteous  of  nations.”  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith’s  experience  will  probably  induce  him  to 
concede  that  America  is  not  the  most  courteous  of  nations. 
The  sentiments  of  friendship  to  England,  which  were 
uttered  in  Professor  Tyndall’s  presence  wherever  he  went 


in  the  United  States,  were  not  required  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  him  as  an  individual  favourite.  Any  theory  of 
that  kind  is  set  aside  by  the  similar  experiences  which, 
at  the  very  time  that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was 
s'peaking,  were  attending  other  Englishmen  now 
addressing  large  audiences  in  America.  The  English 
visitors  now  in  America  represent  nearly  all  classes. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  English  journals 
to  lay  before  their  readers  much  American  news, 
but  those  who  read  transatlantic  papers  must  be  aware 
that  Mr  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr  Brad- 
laugh,  and  Mr  Proctor  are  being  welcomed  in  American 
cities  with  enthusiasm,  and  listened  to  with  interest,  and 
that  no  voice  has  been  in  any  case  raised  to  offend  them 
as  men  or  as  Englishmen.  Even  though  Charles  Dickens 
had  so  severely  ridiculed  the  Americans  after  his  first 
visit  to  their  country,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
cordiality  of  his  later  reception ;  and  Mr  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  though  he  bears  a  name  which  has  given  Americans 
a  new  word  for  “  castigation,”  can,  no  doubt,  attest  that 
during  his  recent  visit — or  many  preceding  visits— to 
that  country,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  kindness. 

These  facts  are,  happily,  inconsistent  with  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith’s  singular  impression.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  if  any  such  feeling  as  he  has  described 
exists  in  America  it  would  not  on  some  occasion,  or  in 
some  journal,  have  revealed  itself  to  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  referred  to.  Quite  recently  Canon  Fremantle — on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  various  parts  of  America — 
delivered  a  lecture  in  London,  and  was  emphatic  in  his 
testimony  to  the  unbroken  cordiality  with  which 
he  had  been  received,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
neither  heard  nor  read  in  any  newspaper  there  a  single 
unfriendly  word  to  England.  And  these  reports  brought 
back  by  so  many  visitors  to  America  have,  in  Professor 
Smith’s  absence,  been  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
eminent  Americans  who  have  visited  England.  Colonel 
Higginson,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  most  brilliant 
authors  in  America,  has  met  here  a  company  of  literary 
gentlemen,  and  assured  them  of  the  pride  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  in  English  progress,  and  their  love  of  their 
“  Old  Home,” — as  Hawthorne  called  it.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who,  better  than  any  man  living,  knows  the 
feeling  of  American  youth,  and.  the  best  thought  of  his 
countrymen,  has  also  just  left  this  country.  While 
here,  he  addressed  an  audience  but  once,  and  then  very 
briefly  ;  but  he  took  pains  to  say  that  in  his  own  country 
— as  in  others — he  had  found  that  while  everybody 
put  his  own  country  first,  all  agreed  that  England  was 
second. 

Until  the  comments  of  the  American  people  and  press 
on  the  statement  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  shall 
arrive,  it  is  not  difficult  to  affirm,  on  the  strength  of  such 
facts  as  these,  that  the  able  scholar  and  high-minded 
gentleman  who  has  unhappily  rendered  such  criticisms  as 
these  necessary,  even  among  bis  friends,  has  been  misled 
by  the  unfortunate  combination  of  events  which  marred 
his  personal  experience  in  America, — events  deplorable 
in  themselves,  but  still  more  so  for  the  cloud  they  have 
been  the  means  of  casting  about  the  dawn  of  a  fair  hope. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  OR  HOME  RULE. 

1. 

How  does  our  old  phrase.  Local  Self-Government,  differ 
from  Home  Rule  ?  The  latter  is  the  shorter,  and  in  so 
far  preferable.  Neither  perfectly  declares  the  thing 
intended.  It  is  here  proposed  to  set  forth,  wherein 
English  notions  of  self-government  are  incomplete  and 
weak,  and  how,  by  duly  developing  that  in  which 
England  is  defective,  we  shall  allow  to  Ireland  that 
which  is  her  real  want,  that  for  which  alone  she  can 
reasonably  ask. 

Many  among  us  think  only  of  municipal  institutions 
when  they  speak  of  Local  Self-Government ;  and  believe 
that  the  numerous  splendid  townhalls,  which  have  been 
built  in  recent  years,  manifest  the  great  advances  which 
this  principle  has  made.  Yet,  compared  with  our 
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ancestors,  we  have  lost  largely.  Oar  mnnicipalities 
now  derive  their  rights  of  self-taxation  from  Parliament, 
and  are  jealously  restricted  ;  but  in  old  days  Parliament 
derived  its  right  of  taxation  from  the  localities,  which 
never  made  any  legal  cession  of  their  original  right.  In 
fact,  they  are  now  confined  to  matters  chiefly  external, 
which  least  require  moral  intelligence ;  such  as  paving, 
draining,  lighting,  police,  and  poor  rates.  If  education 
be  touched.  Parliament  inserts  a  precaution  as  to  the 
maximum  of  taxation.  Through  this  restriction  of  the 
local  power,  the  mnnicipalities  are  disdained  by  the 
aristocracy,  and  crippled  on  all  sides.  Again,  we 
wonderfully  forget  the  counties,  which  have  no  free 
institutions  on  a  scale  at  all  worthy  of  their  importance. 
The  coarse  of  history  has  enormously  increased  the 
functions  and  power  of  Parliament ;  has  heaped  upon  it 
most  various  and  difficult  duties,  besides  annihilating 
the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  other 
words,  we  have  run  hard  towards  centralisation,  and 
have  thereby  encountered  the  usual  result,  a  vacillation 
between  despotic  meddling  and  anarchical  neglect. 
Individuals  cannot  be  much  blamed :  an  overpowering 
system  drives  them  on  in  a  single  groove. 

Dr  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  regarded  the  due  proportioning 
of  central  to  local  power  to  be  the  great  problem  for 
every  free  State.  Our  American  colonists,  in  breaking 
their  union  with  England,  clearly  understood  for  what 
purposes  a  union  among  themselves  was  desirable,  and 
tried  to  allot  to  their  central  organ  just  so  much  power 
as  was  needful,  and  no  more.  The  two  essential  func¬ 
tions  which  it  has  to  fulfil  are,  to  keep  them  from 
internal  war,  and  to  sustain  them  as  a  single  power 
against  the  foreigner.  For  these  are  needed  military 
and  naval  establishments.  Other  functions,  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  yet  of  great  importance,  vary  with  the 
development  of  art  and  commerce,  and  are  comprehended 
in  the  general  principle,  that  the  State  must  perform  for 
the  country  those  services  which  cannot  be  so  efficiently 
performed  by  the  parts  of  the  community.  Such  are 
the  maintenance  of  the  currency ;  the  transmission  of 
letters  ;  the  care  of  harbours,  lighthouses,  and  observa¬ 
tories,  which  ought  not  to  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  maritime 
States  alone.  In  this  way  the  American  Union  defines 
what  powers  belong  to  the  central  organ ;  whatever  is 
not  mentioned,  it  would  be  usurpation  to  undertake. 
They  have  provided  against  centralisation  far  better 
than  we;  for  with  us  the  central  power  is  in  theory 
omnipotent. 

Our  Parliament  is  in  consequence  terribly  overworked. 
The  English  Executive  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  has  authority,  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  only,  but  in 
the  colonies  and  military  stations ;  is  despotic  in  the  vast 
country  of  India;  is  in  diplomatic  relations  with  many 
foreign  Powers,  and  constantly  gets  into  quarrels  with 
barbarians.  To  control  such  an  Executive  might  seem 
a  sufficient  task  for  one  body  without  any  cares  strictly 
legislative.  But  its  legislation  includes  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  details  and  enactments  properly  local.  The 
legislators  ought  to  possess  the  most  varied  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  be  almost  omniscient.  Acts  of  Parliament  less 
and  less  rest  on  any  general  principles :  preambles, 
which  enunciated  principles,  are  now  discarded,  when 
the  legislators  find  it  inconvenient  to  disclose  their  aims. 
The  great  executive  establishments,  called  the  Ser¬ 
vices, — of  which  the  members  are  permanent,  while 
Ministries  change  rapidly, — have  immense  power  to  in¬ 
troduce  legislation  of  a  despotic  type  by  means  of  the 
Ministry,  and  are  not  responsible  to  the  nation.  What 
thoughtful  man  of  either  party  can  deny  that  duties  so 
heterogeneous  and  numerous  as  those  heaped  on  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  led  and  must  lead  to  grave  neglects  and 
mischief  ?  Parliament  is  sensibly  degraded,  not  ele¬ 
vated,  by  its  own  excess  of  duty.  The  new  phrase  has 
arisen,  private  members.  In  old  days  all  were  equal  in 
legislation.  Now,  if  a  “  private  member”  brings  in  a 
Bill,  he  is  liable  to  be  told  that  it  is  too  important  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  him  to  meddle  with  ;  no  one  but  a  Minister  may 
touch  it.  Lord  Macaulay,  the  great  panegyrist  of  our 
present  routine,  which  gives  legislation  to  executive 
officers,  yet,  when  the  Whig  Ministry  was  distressed  by 


Lord  Lyndhurst  stopping  their  Bills  in  the  Lords,  so¬ 
lemnly  reminded  the  nation  that  the  proper  business  of 
a  Minister  is  executive,  not  legislative  !  Even  in  such 
matters  as  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  Ministers 
treat  Parliament  with  far  less  respect  than  did  our 
Edwards  and  Henries.  They  act  first  and  deal  out 
partial  information  afterwards.  At  present  we  see  tho 
immense  power  of  legislation  given  to  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons  behind  the  Minister — ‘sometimes  a  school  of  opinion, 
sometimes  an  official  establishment.  To  put  into  the 
same  hands  executive  and  legislative  powers,  Montes¬ 
quieu  would  tell  us,  runs  hard  to  despotism.  What  else 
is  it,  if  a  particular  Executive  Board  ^ts  Acts  passed 
by  the  influence  of  a  Minister  to  facilitate  its  sum¬ 
mary  action,  while  the  nominal  legislature  is  sub-- 
missive  to  the  high  Executive?  We  may  quote  the 
celebrated  Bank  Act  of  1844,  as  an  example  how  an 
Act  involving  the  most  delicate  questions  of  science^ 
may  be  passed  without  any  adequate  discussion  either 
by  Parliament  or  by  men  of  science ;  and  though  con¬ 
demned  by  the  majority  of  eminent  economists,  and  by 
merchants  and  bankers  in  every  crisis  in  which  it  becomes, 
active,  yet  is  nailed  down  on  us  permanently,  now  for 
thirty  years.  No  private  member  dares  to  move  against 
it;  and  no  Minister  vrill  change  it,  until  after  somo 
terrible  ruin.  But,  while  the  legislative  status  of  tho 
individual  members  is  thus  impaired,  the  power  of  a 
clique  and  the  danger  of  sudden,  stealthy  legislation, 
especially  late  in  the  session  and  late  at  night,  is  notori¬ 
ously  and  dangerously  increased.  Moreover,  in  time  of 
any  great  war  internal  reform  is  at  once  suspended, 
as  Earl  Russell  (then  Lord  John  Russell)  in  1853-4  con¬ 
fessed,  it  is  said  with  tears,  when  abandoning  his  pro¬ 
mised  Reform  Bill.  But  the  internal  legislation  of  tho 
American  Union  went  on  with  unabated  energy  during 
their  late  severe  civil  war. 

Everything  points  to  the  one  way,  safe  and  well  tried, 
by  which  the  excessive  work  of  Parliament  may  be 
relieved,  the  quality  of  legislation  improved,  unwhole¬ 
some  centralisation  and  the  unwholesome  growth  of  tho 
metropolis  repressed.  Not  the  American  Union  alone, 
but  Germany  and  Switzerland  equally  suggest  it. 
The  Central  Bund  of  Germany,  whatever  its  form, 
does  not  supersede  the  independent  legislatures  of  Berlin, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  the  rest.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  so  great  a  mass,  and  so  various  in  its  parts, 
as  to  need  local  Parliaments  that  shall  deal  with  all 
business  strictly  local.  If  they  could  as  completely  ab¬ 
sorb  it  as  do  the  State  legislatures  in  America,  moro 
and  more  difficult  duty  would  still  remain  to  our  Parlia-^ 
ment  than  to  tho  American  Congress,  by  reason  of  tho 
complexity  of  the  English  empire,  and  our  close  relation 
to  BO  many  powers ;  but  there  would  then  bo  a  possibility 
of  treating  great  questions  from  broad  and  moral  judg¬ 
ment,  instead  of  the  legislator  resting  on  the  narrow  and 
partial  basis  of  figures  furnished  him  by  public  offices. 
But  it  is  matter  of  first  necessity  that  the  local  legisla¬ 
tures  should  be  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  with  funds 
at  their  command  ample  enough  to  secure  that  they 
shall  not  be  despised  by  the  fastidious  and  ambitious,  or 
abandoned  to  the  management  of  tradesmen  already 
fully  employed.  Areas  of  country  which  have  popula¬ 
tions  doable  that  of  ancient  Attica,  and  wealth  twenty¬ 
fold,  surely  give  sufficient  life-interest  to  an  ambitious 
man,  and  could  amply  reward  tho  highest  talents.  At 
the  same  time  they  would  furnish  normal  schools  of 
statesmanship,  in  which  any  local  genius  would  become 
known  to  the  whole  country,  and  marked  occasionally  for 
the  London  Parliament.  The  rural  aristocracy  now  gene¬ 
rally  keep  aloof  from  the  municipalities ;  but  they  could 
not  afiford  to  do  so  from  powerful  legislatures,  controlling 
the  aflairs  of  many  counties.  The  unwholesome  schism 
of  town  and  country  would  hereby  be  healed,  and  tho 
problem  of  re-peopling  the  rural  areas  be  taken  up  with 
advantage.  Here,  as  in  the  American  Union,  men  of 
the  highest  accomplishments,  varied  experience,  and  old 
service,  ought  to  be  found  in  every  locality ;  able  to 
diffuse  intelligence  through  society,  and  advise  in  every 
large  question. 

F.  'W.  Newman. 
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The  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  cites  the 
new  Act,  which  provides  that  “  where  relief  out  of  the 
workhouse  is  given  by  the  guardians  or  their  order,  by 
way  of  weekly  or  other  continuing  allowance,  to  the 
parent  of  any  child  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  or  to  any  such  cliildj  it  shall  be  a  condition  for  the 
continuance  of  such  relief  that  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  shall  ...  be  provided 
for  such  child,  and  the  guardians  shall  give  such  further 
relief,  if  any,  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose.** 
The  circular  goes  on  to  state  that,  “  under  Denison’s  Act, 
the  guardians  were  enabled  to  exercise  a  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  allowance  of  relief  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  education  for  pauper  children  relieved  out  of 
the  workhouse  ;  but  by  the  present  Act  that  discretion  is 
removed,  and  the  guardians  are  required  to  see  that  all 
such  children,  except  where  they  fall  within  one  or  more 
of  the  exceptions  above  set  forth,  are  duly  educated  in, 
the  branches  of  elementary  education  above  expressed. 
The  statute  prevents  the  guardians  from  granting  any 
continuous  out-door  relief  when  the  child  is  not  placed 
at  a  school  where  such  education  can  be  obtained,  and  is 
not  within  one  of  the  exceptions.”  “  If  the  guardians  shall 
have  given  an  order  for  out-door  relief  to  be  continued 
for  a  period,  and  the  education  of  the  child  is  either  not 
procured  or,  having  been  procured,  is  allowed  to  cease, 
such  relief  must  he  forthwith  discontinued,  and  only  renewed 
upon  suflScient  assurance  that  the  statutory  condition  of 
the  child  being  sent  and  kept  at  school  will  be  duly 
observed.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  school 
fees,  the  Board  recommend  that  the  guardians  should 
adopt  precautions  for  satisfying  themselves  from  time  to 
time  that  the  several  children  whose  school  fees  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  them  duly  attend  some  school.” 

The  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  thus  cast  on 
guardians  are  likely  to  be  extremely  onerous,  and  the 
machinery  at  their  disposal  for  discharging  these 
responsibilities  appears  both  harsh  and  inadequate. 
The  guardians  have  no  power  either  to  provide  schools 
or  to  pass  by-laws  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
children.  In  districts  where  there  is  no  School  Board 
they  have  therefore  to  enforce  a  rule  which  is  not  of 
legal  obligation  with  regard  to  all  children  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  but  only  touches  the  special  class  with  whom  they 
are' concerned,  and  that  class  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  deal  with.  It  is  the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  paupers  and  the  class  just  one  degree  above 
pauperism,  that  are  most  dependent  on  the  earnings  or 
the  domestic  services  of  their  children  to  eke  out  the 
family  income ;  and  the  main  obstacle  to  the  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  such  children  is  not  the  school- 
pence,  but  the  loss  to  the  parents  of  these  earnings  or 
services.  It  is  at  all  times  most  difficult  to  get  such 
children  regularly  to  school,  but  the  difficulty  is 
diminished  when  the  law  enforcing  attendance  is  uni¬ 
versally  binding  on  all  children  in  the  district.  The 


some  inconvenient  ODjeciions  wmcn  nave  oeen  raisea  on 
political  and  religious  grounds  to  its  25th  Clause.  These 
provisions  consist  in  the  transference  from  School  Boards 
to  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  the  children  of  certain  paupers, 
and  the  regulation  that  this  payment  shall  not  be  made 
directly  to  the  school,  but  to  the  parent,  who  is  to  pay 
it  to  the  school  which  he  may  select.  It  appears  to  have 
been  thought  that  the  objections  of  Nonconformists  and 
ethers  who  protest  against  the  payment  out  of  the  rates 
of  fees  to  denominational  schools  might  be  removed  by 
adopting  this  indirect  method  in  the  cases  of  children 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  paiish  relief ;  and  further,  that  the 
proportion  of  this  class  of  children  to  the  whole  of  those 
whose  fees  are  paid  under  the  25th  Clause  was  so  great 
that  the  cases  of  the  remainder,  from  their  numerical 
insignificance,  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  To 
these  purely  political  considerations  the  efficient  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machinery  created  by  the  Act  of  1870  has 
been  subordinated,  and  difficulties  have  been  introduced 
which  threaten  the  most  serious  complication  to  the 
bodies  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  law. 

The  circular  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  respect  to  the  children  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  brings  into 
prominence  the  difficulties  and  hardships  likely  to  accrue 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  which  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Act  known  as  “Denison’s  Act.”  This 
Act  was  passed  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  legal  pro¬ 
vision  for  securing  elementary  education  to  any  child. 
Such  coercive  powers  with  regard  to  pauper  children  as 
were  by  this  Act  invested  in  the  guardians  did  not  exist 
with  regard  to  any  other  class  of  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  there  was  a  discretionary  power  which 
enabled  the  guardians  to  apply  these  provisions  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  or  the 
locality.  When  a  new  la\v  was  passed  creating  special 
machinery  for  securing  education  to  every  child  in  the 
community,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  guardians 
would  bo  wholly  relieved  from  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  left  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  their  own 
proper  w'ork,  although  it  might  have  been  expedient  to 
retain  the  discretionary  powers  conferred  by  Denison’s 
Act  until  the  new  Educational  Parliament  should  lie 
generally  established  throughout  the  country.  What 
could  not  have  been  expected  was  that  an  independent 
and  possibly  conflicting  authority  for  enforcing  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  applicable  to  a  limited  class,  should  have 
been  set  up  side  by  side  with  the  School  Boards.  The 
existence  of  this  authority  in  places  w  here  there  are  no 
School  Boards  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  staving  off 
the  necessity  for  electing  them ;  and  in  districts  where 
School  Boards  exist  serious  difficulties  and  complications 
will  arise  in  the  adjustment  of  the  duties  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  two  local  authorities  who  are  made  to  divide  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children  resident 
within  the  district. 
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half-starved  children  of  paupers  such  deprivation  may 
be  the  occasion  of  cruel  stiffen ng  and  permanent  injury. 

The  situation  becomes  extremely  complicated  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  School  Boards  have  adopted  by-laws 
enforcing  compulsory  attendance,  and  which  undertake 
payment  of  the  fees  of  all  very  poor  children,  whether 
those  of  paupers  or  not.  In  Manchester  there  are  about 
5,000  children  whose  fees  are  paid  or  remitted  by  the 
School  Board.  Of  these,  about  14  per  cent.,  or  600 
or  700  children,  are  those  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out¬ 
door  relief.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  School  Board, 
when  a  parent  makes  application  for  the  payment  of 
.school  fees,  to  ascertain  by  inquiries,  through  their  own 
officers,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  make 
the  relief  necessary.  In  the  case  of  persons  receiving 
aid  from  the  parish,  that  fact  is  taken  as  evidence  of 
poverty.  No  inconvenience  has  resulted  either  to  the 
guardians,  the  parents,  the  schools,  or  the  School  Board 
from  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  by  which  the  sole 
responsibility,  both  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  and  for 
the  attendance,  has  rested  with  the  School  Board.  This 
state  of  things  is  to  be  gratuitously  disturbed.  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  School  Boards  retain  power  under  the 
‘25th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  to  pay  the  school  fees  of 
children  who  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1873. 
The  guardians  may  pay  the  fees,  and  are  required  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  children  are  attending  school.  It 
would  seem  that  these  children  may  be  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board,  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  its  officers,  and  placed  under  that  of  the 
guardians,  who  may  have  to  create  machinery  to  enable 
them  to  fulfil  their  statutory  obligation  of  seeing  that  they 
are  under  efficient  instruction.  But  the  guardians  have 
no  power  to  pay  the  fees  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  the  School  Board  seem  to  have  none  to  pay  those 
of  children  over  that  age  in  pauper  families.  It  often 
happens  that  the  attendance  of  children  under  five  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  elder  children,  who  would 
otherwise  be  kept  at  home  to  take  care  of  them,  to  go  to 
school.  Therefore  the  case  might  arise  of  two  different 
sets  of  officers,  responsible  to  two  independent  local 
authorities,  looking  after  the  children  of  the  same  family. 
The  economical  aspect  of  this  conjuncture  needs  no 
comment. 

There  is  also  a  difficulty  about  the  application  of  the 
words,  “  continuous  relief.’*  For  how  long  a  period 
must  an  applicant  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  to  make 
payment  of  fees  possibly  illegal  for  the  School  Board, 
and  positively  obligatory  on  the  guardians ;  and  who  is 
to  be  the  judge  in  any  disputed  case  ? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
^^'ogest  themselves  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  providing  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  they  appear  amply  to  justify  the  position 
which  we  have  assumed,  that  recent  legislation  has  been 
framed  with  a  view  rather  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
political  warfare  than  to  accomplish  its  professed  object. 

Lydia  Becker. 


COMMERCE  AND  CULTURE; 

Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  recent  speech  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
correspondence  by  which  it  has  been  accompanied  in 
the  public  press,  suggest  some  questions  of  paramount 
national  importance,  both  from  an  economic  and  social 
point  of  view.  To  what  extent,  and  at  what  rate,  are  the 
Germans  becoming  successful  competitors  with  us  in  the 
field  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  how  far  is  their  advance  I 
in  this  direction  attributable  to  the  superior  education  of  I 
their  mercantile  class  ?  We  have  here  to  consider  a  | 
matter  of  fact  resolvable  by  figures  or  statistics,  and  an 
opinion  about  the  existence  of  a  certain  cause  and  its 
connection  with  a  given  effect.  Of  the  former  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt.  The  trade  returns  of  last  year 
show  a  significant  reduction  in  our  exports  to  Germany, 
besides  a  general  decline  in  our  outward  traffic.  And 
since  there  has  been  no  reason  for  any  diminution 
in  the  consuming  power  of  the  world,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  deficiency  in  our  manufactured  exports 


i  has  been  supplied  from  some  other  quarter.  Besides 
i  this,  a  glance  at  the  shipping  intelligence  will  show  the 
I  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  and 
I  amount  of  tonnage  loaded  at  German  ports.  That  the 
j  Germans  have  been  for  the  last  century  the  leading 
i  financiers  of  Europe  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute ;  and, 

I  although  many  of  them  are  now  naturalised  in  this 
;  country,  their  names  still  indicate  the  commercial 
aptitude  of  the  stock  whence  they  sprang.  But  whether 
the  middle  class  of  Germans  is  more  cultivated  and 
j  intelligent  than  the  corresponding  grade  of  Englishmen, 
I  or  whether,  granting  this  educational  superiority,  wo  can 
assign  it  as  the  cause  of  their  commercial  success,  are 
points  more  easily  discussed  than  decided.  Like  most 
I  other  institutions,  the  education  of  youth  in  Germany  is 
conducted  with  the  system  and  rigorous  method  which 
an  all-pervading  State  agency  alone  can  insure. 

The  Elementar-Schule,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the 
Gewerb-Schule,  besides  the  Universities,  are  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  education  is  effected.  Attendance  at 
the  first  of  these  is  compulsory  on  every  child  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen.  The  Gymnasium  answers  to  our  higher 
grade  of  grammar  schools  ;  while  the  Gewerb-Schule  is 
devoted  to  technical  instruction  in  some  branch  of  phy¬ 
sical  or  applied  science.  Although  the  general  course 
of  education  may  cease  at  the  Elementar-Schule,  it  is 
always  prolonged  through  the  Gymnasium  by  those  who 
can  possibly  afford  it,  from  a  very  sufficient  motive. 
Every  young  man  over  eighteen  is  obliged,  in  Prussia  at 
least,'to  render  three  years’  military  service  as  a  common 
soldier.  If,  however,  he  can  pass  an  examination  for 
which  the  Gymnasium  course  is  a  necessary  preparation, 
his  term  of  service  is  commuted  to  one  year,  and  he  is 
allowed  some  of  the  privileges  if  not  the  rank  of  an 
officer.  Including  this  year’s  military  service,  then,  we 
see  that  the  education  of  a  young  German  reaches  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty, — a  term  far  beyond  that  of  our 
English  youths  destined  for  a  mercantile  career.  Again, 
no  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  will  hesitate  as  to  the  superior  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  German  methods  of  teaching. 

In  this  respect  we  have  scarcely  any  attempt  at  a 
uniform  system.  Wo  neither  have  a  recognised  art  of 
training  nor  a  special  faculty  of  teachers  corresponding 
to  the  Lehrer  class  in  Germany ;  nor  have  we  any  fixed 
or  definite  conception  of  the* subjects  which  should  con¬ 
stitute  even  our  elementary  school  course.  Consequently, 
in  England,  the  things  taught,  the  persons  teaching, 
and  the  mode  of  instruction,  all  display  that  variety  and 
luxuriant  freedom  which  characterise  the  mode  of 
evolution  of  most  of  our  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
lately  efforts  have  been  made  to  elaborate  and  multiply 
our  public  examinations,  but  as  these  are  tests,  and  not 
I  nieans,  of  education,  we  can  only  expect  from  them  the 
negative  benefit  of  revealing  a  deficiency  without  pro- 
!  viding  a  remedy.  It  would  seem  without  doubt,  that  if 
results  can  be  insured  by  the  application  of  proper 
appliances,  the  German  middle-class  youth  must  emerge 
from  his  thorough  course  of  school  and  military  training 
much  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  tlian  our 
English  lad  with  his  slip-shod  curriculum  and  habits  of 
un-routine.  A  great  diversity  of  natutal  constitution  is 
also  a  chief  element  in  the  difference  we  perceive  between 
a  young  German  and  an  English  clerk.  This,  we  think, 
is  proved  by  the  impotence  of  German  methods  of 
training  when  practised  on  English  boys,  many  of 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  to  send  for 
education  to  German  schools.  The  Englislier  nix-nuiz 
comes  home  in  most  instances  having  acquired  a  taste 
for  tobacco  and  a  greater  share  than  ever  of  insular 
complacency,  but  very  little  knowledge  of  German  or 
book-keeping.  An  English  lad  is  especially  wanting  in 
the  docility  and  plodding  perseverance  of  a  German. 
But  besides  educational  facilities  and  constitutional 
aptitudes,  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  in  Germany 
place  the  Englishman  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Accustomed  to 
black  bread,  carpetless  floors,  and  the  absence  of  those 
luxuries  which  to  an  Englishman  have  become  neces¬ 
saries,  the  German  is  contented  with  less  remuneration 
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for  his  services,  and  enabled  to  save  more  from  his 
earnings  for  investment  in  trade  on  his  own  account. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  German,  conspicuously 
wanting  in  the  Englishman,  is  his  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  surrounding  circumstances.  Much  as  the 
German  talks  about  his  Fatherland,  there  is  really  no 
nation  more  attached  to  its  own  country  than  the  English. 
Where  the  Germans  go,  they  are  absorbed  and  lost,  but 
an  Englishman  must  take  his  home  and  habits  with  him. 
Every  other  nationality  must  adapt  itself  to  his  prejudices. 
The  whole  world  must  become  to  him  a  greater  Britain. 
Hence  the  higher  popularity  of  continental  travellers, 
and  the  consequent  facilities  afforded  them  of  trafficking 
on  more  profitable  terms.  A  German  is  regarded  as  a 
friend,  an  Englishman  as  a  victim.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  after  all,  national  habits  or  character- 
istic.s  have  much  to  do  with  success  in  commerce. 

Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland  have  each  in  their  turn  been 
foremost  among  the  merchants  of  the  world.  Yet,  no 
three  nations  can  present  greater  diversity  of  character. 
It  is  not  the  merchant  who  creates  trade,  but  his  mer¬ 
chandise.  Hence,  we  shall  generally  find  the  causes  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country  to  be  material 
rather  than  moral.  The  political  unrest  of  other 
countries  has  driven  into  England  from  time  to  time 
the  skilled  in  different  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry,  who  found  with  us  that  liberty  and  opportunity 
of  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace  which  the  perpetual  hos¬ 
tilities  on  the  continent  denied  them.  Then  came  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  by  a  lucky  accident 
there  was  just  that  combination  of  natural  agents  in 
this  island  which  could  make  the  steam-engine  most 
productive.  Blood  and  iron  win  freedom ;  coal  and 
iron  win  wealth.  We  then  have  obtained  almost  the 
manufacturing  monopoly  of  the  world,  partly  by  our 
mineral  wealth,  partly  through  our  political  position. 
We  may  expect  then  that  any  decline  or  alteration  in 
either  of  these  causes  will  modify  the  course  of  trade, 
and  perhaps  divert  the  great  gulf-stream  of  English 
commerce  into  other  channels. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  productiveness  of  our 
mineral  stores  has  shown  symptoms  of  diminution,  and 
by  means  of  trade-combinations  the  price  of  labour  has 
considerably  advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  her  immense  military  preponder¬ 
ance  seems  to  assure  that  tranquillity  and  consequent 
chance  of  industrial  development  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  the  especial  privilege  of  this  country. 
We  think,  therefore,  it  is  the  operation  of  these 
causes  beginning  to  manifest  itself  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  discovered  during  his  African  travels,  as  much  as 
the  superior  intelligence  due  to  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  the  German  undoubtedly  starts  with. 

T.  W.  Levin. 


respect  of  the  disgraceful  slave-holding  by  English  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  respect  of  the^ 
recent  atrocities  in  Natal  ?  It  seems  impossible  that 
Englishmen  should  hear  without  a  shudder  the  shamefub 
fact  that  we  are  still  virtually  a  slave-holding  country.* 
We  actually  know  that  the  authorities  have  winked  at 
slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Is  the  miserable  slaughter* 
now  going  on  in  Ashantee  to  make  us  entirely  forget  the 
far  more  terrible  injustice  perpetrated  at  Elmina  and 
elsewhere  ?  We  call  on  patriotic  “  private  members 
to  take  up  this  subject.  They  will  find  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  Special  Correspondents. 


The  letter  which  we  elsewhere  print  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Vigilance  Association,  and  to  which  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  deals  with  a  very 
important  question — the  labour  of  those  women  who 
are  happy  enough  to  be  allowed  to  labour  for  their 
living,  without  any  legal  or  conventional  bar  against  the 
trade  or  profession  for  which  they  are  fitted.  But  there 
would  still  seem  to  be  a  bar  sufficiently  strong  to  disable 
the  sex  in  a  most  material  manner.  Surely  the  factory 
women  and  their  friends  have  an  undeniable  claim  to 
be  heard  in  respect  of  the  legislation  which  is  proposed 
by  the  trades-unionists,  and  which  would  largely  inter¬ 
fere  with  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  women. 
We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  full  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  claims  which  Miss  Wolstenholme  has 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  trades-unions.  The 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  a  body  which  we  are  happy  to  think  comprises 
the  representatives  of  all  that  is  sound,  judicious,  shrewd, 
and  temperate  in  the  great  federation  of  the  artisans. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  French  Assembly  has  passed  the  Bill  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Mayors,  almost  in  the  same 
form  in  which  the  Government  originally  proposed  it. 
The  defeat  and  the  crisis  go  for  absolutely  nothing ;  and 
w’e  are  thus  presented  with  another  parallel  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Directorate.  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  is  one  thing ;  but  interference  with  the  Ministry  is 
quite  another.  The  Left  and  Left  Centro  may  speak — 
they  may  even  vote ;  but  MacMahon  is  great,  and  the 
Due  de  Broglie  is  his  prophet.  In  the  meantime  industry 
prevails  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Twenty-six  thousand  Mayors  are  quaking  in  their  shoes ; 
and  it  must  take  some  time  to  replace  them,  even  though 
the  new  lists  (as  is  reported)  were  drawn  up  before  the 
Assembly  performed  its  wonderful  farce  of  revolt, 
repentance,  and  humiliating  submission. 


The  movement  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  step  in  advance  at  the  important 
conference  and  public  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 
Thursday  last.  It  was  a  “  national  ”  conference  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name.  Delegates  were  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Edinburgh 
and  Dover,  from  Bristol  and  the  Eastern  counties.  The 
refusal  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  receive  a  deputation  to  urge 
the  claims  of  women  to  the  franchise  was  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  The  Premier  had,  however,  intimated  his 
willingness  to  consider  their  statements,  if  they  assumed 
the  form  of  a  written  communication,  and  the  conference 
adopted  an  admirably  worded  memorial  in  which  the 
claims  of  w'omen  to  the  vote  are  urged  with  much 
logical  precision.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  morning’s 
conference  happily  suggested  that  the  memorial,  which 
■was  exclusively  the  work  of  women,  would  in  itself, 
supply  Mr  Gladstone  with  a  strong  proof  of  their 
intellectual  qualifications.  Fresh  speakers  and  new 
recruits  among  the  women  themselves  are  among  the 
good  results  of  these  conferences,  and  it  is  really  won¬ 
derful  to  note  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  they 
are  now  coming  to  the  front  to  fight  their  own  battle. 
Sir  Henry  James  came  in  for  some  well-delivered  and 
heartily  deserved  rebukes  for  the  superficial  way  in 
w'hich  he  appears  to  think  that  he  can  dispose  of  the 
ladies’  claims.  But  an  insulting  epigram,  however 
smart,  generally  recoils  on  its  utterer,  and  he  brought 
upon  himself  many  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  intelligence 
of  some  of  his  drunken  constituents. 


We  note  with  satisfaction  that  Mr  ^M ‘Arthur,  M.P., 
intends,  as  he  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  forced  labour 
in  Fiji.  Will  no  one  be  found  to  do  the  same  thing  in 


On  Monday  last,  at  the  petty  sessions  held  at  Eddis- 
bury,  the  justices  thought  fit  to  send  Samuel  Millington 
and  Job  Hornby  to  jail  for  three ,  months,  without  the 
option  of  a  fine,  for  gathering  some  evergreens  at  Heffer- 
son  Grange,  Weaverham,  for  the  purposes  of  Christmas 
decoration.  This  is  the  same  district  in  which  two 
other  crimes,  that  attracted  much  public  attention,  have 
been  recently  committed, — the  plucking  and  other¬ 
wise  torturing  of  live  game-cocks,  and  the  shooting 
of  a  strolling  chorister.  And  yet  the  perpetrators  of 
these  last  two  outrages  escaped  upon  payment  of  a  fine. 
The  torturers  of  the  game-cocks  were  “  persons  of  posi¬ 
tion,”  one  of  them  being  himself*  a  magistrate ;  whilst 


the  mau-shooter  had  all  sorts  of  dignities  concentrated 
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in  his  own  person, — not  the  least  of  them  being  Master 
of  Foxhounds.  Millington  and  Hornby  do  not  appear 
to  possess  either  influence  or  wealth,  and  they  go  to  jail. 
How  long  shall  we  suffer  these  county  magistrates  to 
make  a  mockery  of  laws,  which  are  valueless  when 
carried  out  by  those  who  are  “respecters  of  persons?” 
Where  is  Mr  Lowe  ? 


A  wonderful  discovery  has  been  embodied  by  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle  in  a  letter  to  which  the  Times  has 
given  somewhat  unusual  prominence.  It  has  occurred 
to  him  that  the  unpunctuality  so  much  complained  of 
on  almost  all  lines  of  railway  is  due  to  the  modern 
practice  of  carrying  third-class  passengers  by  the  fast 
trains.  These  unwashed  folk  come  crowding  in  to  the 
stations,  hustling  about  very  reverend  and  respectable 
passengers,  in  their  ignorant  or  intoxicated  endeavours 
to  find  their  places.  Thus,  not  only  are  people  of  posi¬ 
tion  annoyed,  but  the  train  is  delayed  and  perhaps 
an  accident  happens  in  consequence.  So  Dean  Close 
brings  his  influence  to  bear  to  “  get  the  modern  usage 
reversed,  and  third-class  passengers  and  carriages  taken 
off*  all  the  fast  trains.”  We  do  not  think  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  were  remarkable  for  punctuality  before  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  fast  trains  by  the  lower  classes.  At  the 
same  time  we  quite  admit  that  if  they  could  be  kept  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Deans,  and  such-like  steady-going 
people,  punctuality  would  be  more  easily  ensured.  The 
Dean  may  remember  that  it  is  written,  “Where  no 
oxen  are  the  crib  is  clean.”  It  would  be  easier  to  work 
the  railways  safely  if  third-class  traffic  were  forbidden 
altogether,  and  common  people  kept  at  home,  or  moved 
from  place  to  place  in  one-horse  vans.  When  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitaries  are  able  to  manage  matters  their 
own  way,  perhaps  Dean  Close  will  be  able  to  “  reverse 
the  modern  usage  ”  in  this  and  other  repects.  Mean¬ 
time  his  attempt  to  do  so  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
worthy  old  lady  who  tried  to  sweep  back  the  advancing 
tide  with  her  mop. 

Statistics  of  the  contested  election  at  Newcastle  show 
that,  as  was  the  case  at  Dundee  on  a  similar  occasion, 
only  two  in  every  three  of  the  electors  voted.  The 
number  of  the  electors  on  the  register  at  Newcastle  is 
21,407,  but  only  13,709  voted.  Facts  of  this  nature 
suggest  the  idea  that,  although  the  Ballot  has  in  some 
cases  favoured  the  expression  of  opinion  formerly  con¬ 
cealed,  it  encourages  abstention  by  shielding  lazy  and 
indifferent  electors  from  the  odium  incurred  by  open 
neglect  of  a  public  duty,  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  till  all  who  possess  the  franchise  have  learnt  the 
necessity  of  making  use  of  it.  Meantime,  the  knowledge 
that  so  many  electors  are  guilty  of  abstention  should 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  more  earnest  politicians  to 
remove  the  often  infinitesimal  causes  of  a  great  evil. 
The  vis  inertioe  prevalent  among  some  classes  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  body  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  When  a  step 
more  or  less  at  the  entrance  of  a  reading-room  has 
been  known  to  determine  the  ill-success  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  slight,  very  slight 
perplexities  connected  with  the  management  of  a  voting 
paper  are  sufficient  to  deter  many  from  the  exercise  of  a 
privilege  too  lightly  valued. 

The  present  apprehension,  fast  growing  into  certainty, 
of  a  terrible  famine  in  Bengal,  gives  peculiar  interest  to 
the  account  given  by  Mr  Bellew  in  his  new  work,  ‘  From 
the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,’  of  the  Persian  famine  in  1869, 
1870,  and  1871.  Mr  Bellew  often  received  ocular  proof 
of  the  extremity  of  the  suffering  endured  by  the  popu¬ 
lation,  of  which  one-third  died  of  starvation.  At 
Sahuah,  for  instance,  he  writes :  “  some  villagers  who 
brought  our  supplies  into  camp  gave  us  harrowing  details 
of  the  sufferings  this  village  had  passed  through.  ‘  This 
vineyard  is  full  of  the  skeletons,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘of 
those  who  have  died  here  eating  the  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  vines.’  ‘  Come,’  he  added,  ‘  I  will  show  you  some 
of  them.’  And,  at  less  than  thirty  paces  from  where  I 
was  seated  at  my  table,  he  showed  me  three  human 
skeletons.  I  saw  several  others  further  in  amongst  the 


vines,  and  took  advantage  cf  the  opportunity  to  secure 
a  skull.  But  none  of  them  being  tit  to  take  away  I 
asked  my  guide  to  fetch  me  a  clean  and  perfect  one. 
He  disappeared  over  the  wall  into  the  next  vineyard,  and 
in  less  than  as  many  minutes  returned  bearing  three 
skulls  in  his  arms.  I  selected  one,  and  the  others  he 
tossed  back  among  the  vines  he  had  just  left.”  There 
is  an  element  of  hope  in  the  reflection  that  these  awful 
famines  in  Asia,  like  those  which  formerly  decimated 
the  population  of  Europe  at  certain  periods,  arise  from 
a  preventible  cause,  thus  stated  by  John  Stuart  Mill: 
“  Great  scarcity  is  the  natural  result  of  imperfect  traffic, 
which  does  not  allow  the  abundance  of  one  tract  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  deficiencies  of  another.” 


A  trade  in  which  the  employer,  the  employed,  and 
the  consumer  are  all  equally  well  satisfied,  positively 
tempts  ffite.  The  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  seems, 
according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Potsville  (U.S.) 
Miners^  Journal,,  to  be  in  this  flourishing  condition. 
These  place  the  increase  in  the  year  1873  at  nearly 
900,000  tons  on  the  supply  of  anthracite,  and  about 
600,000  tons  on  that  of  bituminous  coal,  that  is,  in 
round  numbers,  about  1,500,000  tons.  The  coal  trade 
is  believed  by  the  above-mentioned  authority  to  have 
been  the  only  important  branch  of  business  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  weekly  during  the  panic,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  this  journal  attributes  to  the  thorough 
organisation  of  the  associated  coal  companies,  and  to 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  basis  of  prices  agreed  upon 
as  that  which  should  govern  the  trade  during  the  year. 
The  wages,  fixed  with  due  regard  to  this  basis,  were  so 
good  that  operators  rather  complain  of  it  as  too  favour¬ 
able  to  employes,  to  whom  the  past  year  has,  therefore, 
been  a  prosperous  one  ;  while,  in  spite  of  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal  of  10  cents  per  month,  the  retail  price 
is  now  as  low  in  the  cities  as  it  was  last  year  at  this 
season,  owing  to  diminished  expenses  in  handling  and 
selling  the  coal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BRITISH  GAME  LAWS  AS  VIEWED  FROM  ABROAD. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  the  happy 
and  prosperous  condition  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  I  have 
spent  several  summei’s,  and  where  game-preserving  is  most 
happily  unknow  n.  I  have  now  been  reading  a  packet  of  the 
“  Anti-Game  Law  Circulars  ”  sent  on  to  me  here.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  Mr  Peter  Taylor  is  intending  to  bring  on  again 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  these  law’s  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament.  It  is  high  time  that  they  w’ere  abolished. 

The  facts  which  abound  in  these  Circulars  are  most  appal¬ 
ling.  Can  it  be  England  where  every  day  every  principle  of 
justice  is  openly  outraged,  where  all  force  of  honest  evidence 
is  trodden  under  foot  ?  The  facts  of  benches  of  game-pre¬ 
serving  magistrates,  noble  and  gentle,  condemning  poor  men 
on  the  evidence  of  their  own  keepers  ;  that  they  heavily  fine 
or  send  to  gaol  annuall^^  10,000  of  these  men  for  offences 
against  game ;  that  they  can  see  the  food  of  the  people  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  arrested  without 
a  single  symptom  of  remorse  ;  that  they  can  see  the  best  of 
our  agricultural  labourers  eagerly  escaping  from  the  country; 
the  fact  of  res|>ectable  people’s  dogs  oeiug  shot  before  their 
eyes,  as  that  or  the  lady  mentioned  in  the  admirable  letter 
of  “  Chilmark,”  of  Sept.  22  last ;  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  though 
doing  its  work  admirably  in  other  directions,  is  utteily 
powerless  to  deal  with  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  the  universal 
trapping  on  these  game-breeding  estates ;  these  facts  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  strongest  indignation.  Certainly,  Eng¬ 
land  stands  alone  in  the  monstrosity  of  its  Game  Laws, 
and  in  their  stupid  impoli^.  This  state  of  things  must 
speedily  extinguish  in  the  British  spirit  every  sentiment  of 
right,  truth,  and  nobility.  It  must  soon  contaminate  and 
imbrute  our  literature,  or  drive  every  generous-minded  man 
of  letters  from  the  rural  districts.  Imagine  the  sensitive 
Cowper  wandering  with  his  water  spaniel  in  the  fields  near 
Olney  and  seeing  it  shot  by  some  stolid  keeper  before  bis 
eyes  !  He  would  have  fled  in  terror  from  the  country.  And 
yet  I  see  a  Throckmorton — a  name  in  bis  list  of  honoured 
friends — mixed  up  with  these  odious  oppressions  (An/i- 
Law  Circular,  Sept.  27).  In  fact  I  am  ashamed  of  ray 
American,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Scandinavian  friends 
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here  catchinca  sight  of  these  “Circulars,”  and  seeing  what  is 
DOW  really  tne  condition  of  rural  life  in  England. 

Happy  in  comparison  are  the  countries  where  I  have  chiefly 
lived  the  last  three  years — Italy,  Tyrol,  Switzerland  where 
the  prevalence  of  the  possession  of  land  by  the  people  makes 
such  abominations  impossible.  In  these  countries,  instead  of 
one  Tell,  one  Hofer,  one  Rienzi,  there  would  quickly  spring 
up  hundreds. 

Where  are  the  “village  Hampdens”  written  of  by  Gray, 
who  withstood  the  little  tyrants  of  their  fields  ?  Where 
the  stout  Englishmen  who  wrested  their  liberties  from  King 
John — from  the  Stuarts?  Where  are  the  Wallaces  and 
Bruces  of  Scotland  ?  Where  the  men  who  forced  from  the 
despot  Aristocracy  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
Is  this  race  extinct  ?  All  gone,  leaving  behind  no  lesson  and 
no  patriotism  ?  Let  us  trust  not ;  but  that  there  will  be 
found  a  host  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  send  up  demands 
— petition  is  too  tame  a  word — that  shall  insist  on  the  Par¬ 
liament  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  Let  the  motion 
of  Hr  Peter  Taylor  be  backed  up  by  the  hosts  of  the  good 
and  true  through  the  empire.  If  this  be  not  done,  England 
is  not  the  England  of  other  days — the  days  of  its  growth,  its 
honour,  its  freedom  and  true  renown.  If  this  be  not  done, 
England  will  not  long  remain  what  it  is.  The  labourers  and 
food  producers  have  already  found  an  Arch  over  which  they 
will  escape  into  other  and  happier  lands,  and  the  agriculture 
of  England  must  sink,  and  the  whole  aristocratic  fabric  with 
it.  When  the  agricultural  skill  and  labour  are  withdrawn, 
where  will  the  British  farmer  and  his  landlord  be  ?  If  the 
landlord  and  farmer  have  no  feelings  for  the  labourer,  let 
them  at  least  have  some  for  themselves.  When  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  withdrawn,  where  will  the  house  be  ?  Let  the 
Nimrod  instinct  at  least  give  way  to  that  of  self-preservation. 
Nothing  can  or  will  stop  the  ex^us  of  labour  but  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  these  detesteil  laws,  and  the  prospect  of  cheap  food 
and  comfortable  homes  here.  With  this  unnatural  state  of 
things  there  can  be  no  such  prospect. 

In  any  case  a  country  with  the  great  population,  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  stupendous  interests  of  England,  though  it 
may  be  so  corrupt  as  to  abandon  Christian  and  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  will  not  consent  ultimately  to  its  owui  destruction.  It 
may  be  at  the  last  moment,  but  it  will  rouse  itself,  and  sweep 
away  the  mass  of  rural  oppression  that  is  immolating  it.  But 
why  wait  till  the  l.ast  moment  ?  It  is  now  the  time  to  save 
not  only  the  agricultural  resources,  but  the  whole  resources 
of  the  nation.  The  condition  of  England  under  the  Game 
Laws  is  a  condition  of  national  absurdity,  national  damage, 
and  national  infatuation  without  parallel. 

Yours  truly,  William  Howitt. 

Rome,  Via  Sistina  55,  Jan.  14th,  1874. 

[This  letter  was  written  by  Mr  Howitt  to  the  editor  of  the 
Anti-Oame-Law  Circular. — Ed.  Ex.] 


vigilance  association  for  the  defence  of  perbonal 

RIGHTS  AND  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW  IN  POINTS 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  INJURIOUS  TO  WOMEN.” 

Sir, — I  am  instructed,  on  the  part  of  the  above  association, 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : — During  the 
month  of  December  I  applied  to  Mr  George  Howell,  the 
secretary  of  the  B.arliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades’- 
Union  Congress,  asking  that  the  Congress  w  ould  receive  a 
deputation  on  behalf  of  this  association,  with  regard  to  Mr 
Mundella’s  Factory  Act  Amendment  Bill,  and  other  legislation 
affecting  the  labour  of  women,  which  w’as  entered  upon  the 
j)rogramme  of  the  Congress  for  consideration.  I  received  the 
following  reply  : — 

“  My  dear  Madam, — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  your 
([uestion  as  to  whether  the  Congress  would  receive  a  deputa¬ 
tion  or  not. 

“  The  Congress  reserves  the  powder  to  itself,  and  application 
should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Congress,  on 
Monday,  Jan.  12th. 

“  The  Parliamentary  Committee  have  no  control  whatever 
as  to  Congress  business,  for  as  soon  as  Congress  meets  it 
elects  its  own  Standing  Committee,  and  they  arrange  and 
decide  all  business.  I  enclose  programme  with  the  standing 
orders.  “  I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  obedient  Servian t, 

“  Geo.  Howell,  Sec. 

“Miss  E.  C.  Wolstenholrae,  27  George-street,  S.W.” 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  January,  I  made  formal  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  chairman  of  Congress,  asking  that  such  a 
deputation  might  be  received  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
December.  I  received  the  subjoined  answer  : — 

Dear  Miss  Wolstenholme, — Your  letter  w^as  duly  sub- 
niitted  to  the  Congress  respecting  the  deputation  from  the 
‘  Vigilance  Association  for  the  Defence  of  Personal  Rights.' 

I  am  requested  to  send  you  the  following  reply :  That  whilst 
we  are  most  desirous  of  receiving  a  deputation  of  women,  and 


discussing  with  them  their  objections  to  the  Nine  Hours  Bill ^ 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Mundella,  it  is 
felt  that  were  the  Congress  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the 
question  it  would  form  a  precedent,  and  a  practice  that  could 
not  consistently  be  refused  upon  other  questions.  We  regret, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  receive  the  deputation  you  propose, 
as  it  would  probably  involve  action  that  would  ultimately 
divert  the  functions  of  work  of  the  Congress  altogether. 

“  I  am,  yours  truly, 

“  Henry  Broadiiurst,  Sec. 
(Standing  Orders  Committee). 

“  Temperance  Hall,  Townhead-street,  Sheftield, 

January  13th,  1874.” 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  the  Congress  considered  Mr 
Mundella’s  Bill,  and  with  only  one  dissentient  carried  the 
following  resolution  ; — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Congress,  the 
demand  of  the  textile  factory  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  a  Nine  Hours  Bill,  for  the  protection  of  women,  young 
persons,  and  children,  as  introduced  by  Mr  Mundella,  M.P.,. 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  is  based  upon  reason 
and  justice ;  therefore  we  pledge  ourselves,  on  returning  to 
our  several  constituencies,  to  promote  the  advocacy  of  the 
factory  reform  in  question,  by  all  legitimate  means  within  our 
ower ;  and  that  the  address  just  read  be  adopted  and  issued 
y  this  Congress,  through  the  means  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.” 

On  Thursday,  the  15th  January,  the  Congress  proceeded  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  supporting  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Shop 
Hours  Regulation  Bill,  with  regard  to  which  there  appear^ 
to  have  been  some  slight  diflference  of  opinion  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ended  by  the  unanimous  passing  of  the  following 
Resolution : — 

“  That  while  this  Congress  fully  approves  of  legislation 
being  extended  to  w^omen  and  children,  as  provided  in  Mr 
Mundella's  Bill,  it  is  further  of  opinion  that  legislation  should 
ultimately  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  industry  as  far  as 
pi-acticable.” 

I  would  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  legislation  proposed 
is  to  apply  to  women  only,  and  in  no  case  to  men, — yet  men 
w’ho  decline  to  hear  what  women  have  to  say  on  .a  matter  ex¬ 
clusively  affecting  themselves  are  the  chief  promoters  of  such 
legislation. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  Mr  Broadhurst’s  letter,  I  was  instruc¬ 
ted  to  address  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Congress  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Trades  Confess 
should  have  declined  to  receive  our  deputation  on  the  subject 
of  Mr  Mundella's  Bill,  and  other  legislative  proposals  of  a 
kindred  character.  I  venture  to  submit  that  to  promote  legis¬ 
lation  directly  afiecting  women,  and  not  applied  to  men,  whilst 
refusing  to  hear  what  women  themselves  have  to  say  on  the 
subject,  is  to  fall  into  the  very  error  through  w  hich  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  the  past  have  been  guilty  of  injustice  to  working 
men.  I  am  instructed  by  our  Committee  now  to  forward  to 
you  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  the  accompanying  Me¬ 
morial,  which  we  should  have  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
in  person  had  our  deputation,  consisting  in  part  of  factory 
women,  been  received.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  consent  to  receive  our  Memorial  and  to  consider  those 
aspects  of  the  question  which  perhaps  do  not  suggest  them¬ 
selves  so  readily  to  the  minds  of  men  as  of  women. 

■  “  I  am,  &c., 

“  Elizabeth  C.  Wolstenholme. 

“  To  the  President  of  the  Trades  Congress, 

Shefiield,  Jan.  16,  1874.” 

I  have  no  further  information  except  what  I  extract  from 
the  daily  papers  of  yesterday,  from  which  I  learn  that  at  the 
I  close  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  last  Saturday,  Mr  Broad- 
hurst  said  : — “  An  announcement  w'as  made  a  few  days  ago 
in  reference  to  an  application  from  the  Association  for  the 
Defence  of  Personal  Rights.  The  Congress  instructed  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  to  reply  that  the  Congress  had 
not  time  to  receive  a  deputation  from  that  body.  They  had 
written  back  thanking  them  for  their  kindness  in  replying 
and  forw’arding  a  Memorial  for  their  acceptance.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Memorial  should  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  for  their  consideration.  The  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion.” 

For  your  information,  I  subjoin  the  text  of  the  Memorial, 
and  will  add  no  comment  on  these  proceedings. 

I  am,  &c., 

Elizabeth  C.  Wolstenholme. 

27  Great  George-street,  S.W.,  Jan.  20,  1874. 

P.S.— I  have  just  received  the  following  letter  :-~ 

“Dear  Miss  Wolstenholme,— Your  letter  and  Memorial 
handed  to  me  on  the  16th  inst.  w’as  read  to  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  on  the  17th, 
and  the  Committee  recommended  the  Congress  to  refer  the 
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Memorial  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  did,  and  you  will  at  an  early  date  receive  a  reply  from 
that  body. 

“  I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  sending  this  note, 
but  the  pressure  of  business  has  been  very  great.  I  have  but 
iust  arrived  in  town  with  a  week’s  accumulation  of  work  to 
be  disposed  of. 

“  I  shall  at  an  early  date  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon 
you  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Memorial. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

“Henry  Beoadhurst,  Sec.,  L.  E.  Jjeague. 

“  Labour  Eepresentation  League,  21  Cockspur-street, 
Cnariog-cross,  Jan.  21,  1874.” 


[To  the  Delegates  of  Trades-Unions  in  Congress  assembled  at 
ShcflSeld,  January,  1874. 

The  respectful  Memorial  of  the  Vigilance  Association  for  the 
Defence  of  Personal  Rights  and  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Law  in  points  wherein  it  is  injurious  to  Women. 

Sheweth, — That  your  Memorialists  regard  with  apprehension 
parts  of  the  Bill  entitled  the  Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  by 
Mr  Mundella,  M.P.,  and  which  that  gentleman  has  now  undertaken 
to  reintroduce  during  the  session  now  approaching. 

That,  whilst  your  Memorialists  welcome  proposals  to  raise  the 
age  at  which  children  shall  be  permitted  to  commence  working, 
to  extend  the  period  of  half-time,  to  provide  additional  securities 
for  the  more  efficient  education  of  children  when  employed  as 
half-timers,  and,  in  general,  give  their  concurrence  to  the  parts 
of  the  Bill  which  relate  to  the  labour  of  children,  they  yet  desire 
to  point  out  the  hard.ships  and  injustice  involved  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  employer  who  bnvs  the  honest  industry  of  a  little 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  thus  enables  her  to  maintain  her¬ 
self,  while  our  law  refuses  to  interfere  with  dishonest  industry, 
and  leaves  unpunished  the  seducer  of  a  little  girl  of  that  age,  or 
the  trader  in  her  prostitution. 

That  against  proposals  for  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  adult 
women  to  which  the  labour  of  men  is  not  subjected,  your  Memo¬ 
rialists  feel  bound  to  enter  an  earnest  protest,  believing  that  such 
restrictions  will  not  only  fail  to  further  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  their  promoters,  but  will  prove  the  source  of  fresh  and  severe 
hardships  to  the  women  affected  by  them,  in  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  women  to  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood.  Your 
Memorialists  hold  that  for  women,  as  for  men,  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  condition  is  freedom  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour  ;  and 
while  sympathising  cordially  with  the  movement  for  shortening 
the  working  hours  of  men  and  women  alike,  they  are  convinced 
that  this  desirable  result  can  be  obtained  without  legislative 
interference,  and  that  combined  effort  to  this  end  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  alike  will  be  moi*e  efficacious,  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  developing  in  the  adults  proposed  to  be  protected  the 
power  of  protecting  themselves.  Such  effort  has  been  made 
within  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  women  engaged  in  the  flux 
and  iute  manufacture  in  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland,  with  the 
result  that  their  hours  of  work  have  been  reduced,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  employers,  from  sixtv  to  fifty-seven  hours  per 
week;  this  change  being  accompanieci  by  a  rise,  not  a  fall,  in 
weekly  wages,  and  there  being  the  prospect  of  a  further  speedy 
reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  fifty-four  per  week. 

That  the  greater  number  of  the  alleged  evil  effects  of  a  physical 
kind  involved  in  factory  labour  affect  men  and  women  alike,  and 
are  due  to  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements  which  can  only  be 
effectually  dealt  with  by  methods  securing  a  more  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  factories  themselves. 

That  the  more  specific  evils  alleged  to  result  to  the  mothers  of 
young  infants,  and  to  the  infants  themselves,  are  for  the  most 
part  the  result  of  social  and  other  causes  lying  altogether  outside 
the  factory  system,  and  would  still  exist  in  full  force  even  should 
our  legislature  arbitrarily  restrict  the  paid  labour  of  all  women 
within  nine  hours  per  day,  and  make  all  married  women  half- 
timers  (as  proposed  by  Mr  Thomas  Hughes),  and  absolutely 
prohibit  the  labour  for  wages  of  mothers  of  young  Infants  (as 
recommended  by  Messrs  Holmes  and  Bridges).  It  is  clear  that 
any  such  legislation  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  face  of  the 
following  facts: — 

1st.  That  a  married  w'oman  is  the  personal  slave  of  her 
husband,  who  has  the  legal  right  to  compel  her  to 
bear  children  to  him  against  her  will. 

2nd.  That  our  law  gives  to  a  wife  no  legal  right  to  obtain 
maintenance  for  herself  or  her  children  from  a 
husband  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  give  it,  her  only 
resource  in  such  case  being  to  ask  relief  as  a  pauper 
from  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  who  may  either  give 
or  withhold  it,  and  who  may  at  their  discretion,  but  on 
their  own  account,  sue  or  not  sue  the  husband  for  the 
relief  thus  given  to  his  wife  and  children. 

3rd.  That  our  laws  are  practically  powerless  to  prevent  bus. 
bands  deserting  their  wives  and  children. 

Your  Memorialists  believe  that,  under  these  circumstances,  any 
artificial  restriction  on  the  labour  of  married  women  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  additional  penalty  imposed  on  marriage  as  regards  the 
woman. 

That  your  Memorialists  protest  ag.vinst  all  measures  which 
apply  special  legislative  restrictions  to  women  and  perpetuate  the 
existing  injustice  of  treating  a  woman  as  an  irresponsible  being, 
incapable  of  judging  and  acting  for  herself. 


Your  Memorialists  therefore  earnestly  request  that  your 
support  will  be  withheld  from  any  measure  proposing  special 
restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  adult  women. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
27  Great  George-street,  London,  S.W.,  12th  January,  1874.] 


SPIRITUALISM. 

Sir, — As  the  attention  of  the  public  has  again  been  momen¬ 
tarily  directed  to  spiritual  manifestations  by  the  pamphlet 
recently  published  oy  Mr  Crookes,  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  extraordinary  in  the  phenomena 
to  which  Mr  Crookes  testifies,  that  we  can  scarcely  marvel 
if  his  statements  elicit  shouts  of  derision  from  the  multitudes 
who  prefer  laughter  to  thought,  who  are  vaiu  enough  to 
believe  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  passes  their  compre¬ 
hension,  and  who  imagine  their  clamorous  “  non  credo  ”  to  be 
an  unanswerable  argument.  The  laughter  of  the  few,  who 
have  seen  others  du[^  bv  imposture,  is  to  be  borne  without 
a  murmur,  and  their  observations  must  be  treated  with 
respect,  for  they  have  at  least  condescended  to  test  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  their  friends.  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  several 
such  persons,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that  they 
woula  persevere  a  little  further  in  their  investigations.  The 
mockery  of  the  many,  however^  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  attend  a  sSance  is  simply  contemptible.  Does  it 
never  occur  to  these  little  people  that  they  must  seem  pitifully 
small  in  the  eves  of  those  who  have,  or  think  they  have, 
really  witnessed  the  phenomena  which  excite  their  ridicule  t 
My  object,  however,  in  writing  this  letter  is  not  to  convince 
the  scoffers, — for  why  should  I  be  more  worthy  of  credence 
than  their  friends  whom  they  so  politely  decline  to  believe  ? 
— but  merely  to  indulge  in  a  little  speculation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  singular  phenomena  which  I  have  myself  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  common  with  many  others. 

Psychic  force  (whatever  that  may  mean)  might  possibly 
account  for  some  of  the  manifestations  ;  but  there  are  others 
which  point  to  the  operation  of  an  intelligence.  Now  there 
are  many  who  admit  the  existence  of  spirits,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  yet  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
one  may  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  To  these  1  would  address 
the  following  remarks  ; — 

Given  the  existence  of  spirits,  why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  their  affording  us  some  tangible 
proof  of  the  same  ?  It  may  be  urged  that  spirits,  being 
immaterial,  can  have  no  power  over  matter  ;  but  we  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  spirits  to  dogmatise  in  this  fashion  : 
how  do  we  know  that  spirits  are  immaterial  ?  and,  if  they 
have  no  power  over  matter,  how  do  they  influence  our  own 
bodies  ?  It  is  evident  that  no  argument  can  be  based  on  such 
premises  as  these. 

I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  spirits  “  come  back  to  this  world  ”  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  silly  demonstrations  with  chairs  and  tables. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  return  of  spirits,  were  I  to  assert 
that  they  never  leave  this  world,  I  fancy  that  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  disprove  the  statement ;  as  for  its  being 
m/ra  di^,  to  play  pranks  with  furniture,  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  may  have  a  variety  of  motives  for  so  doing.  I  put 
it  to  the  reader — suppose  you  were  a  spirit  and  wished  to 
convince  your  quonaam  neighbours  of  tlie  reality  of  spiritual 
existence,  how  would  you  set  to  work  ?  You  could  not  appeal 
directly  to  the  eye,  for  you  would  be  invisible  ;  what  more 
natural  than  that  you  should  strive  to  produce  effects  which 
you  are  aware  they  consider  superhuman  ? 

Numerous  other  motives  might  surely  be  found  for 
spiritual  manifestations.  For  instance,  is  it  so  difficult  to 
imagine  a  lonely  spirit  craving  for  the  sym|mthy  of  those 
who  w'ere  loved  during  life  ?  Is  it  so  extraordinary  that  a 
wife  should  yearn  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  thoughts,  and  avail  herself  of  the  only  means  in  her 
power  of  directing  those  thoughts  into  the  desired  channel  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that,  if  the  gratification  of  such  wishes 
were  possible,  spiritual  manifestations  would  be  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  but  moving  a  chair  may,  for  anything  we  know,  be 
no  easy  matter  for  a  spirit :  it  may  be  an  art  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  spiritual  mountebank.  Not  every  man  can 
walk  a  tight-rope ;  why  should  every  spirit  be  able  to  carry 
Mr  Home  ? 

Some  complain  that  no  useful  information  can  be  obtained 
from  spirits,  but  I  contend  that  many  very  curious  statements 
have  l^en  made  by  them  ;  only  no  credence  is  attached  to 
them  —  first,  because  they  are  at  variance  with  accepted 
theories  ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  no  certainty  that  tbs 
spirits  are  not  deceiving  us.  I  would  refer  any  gentleman 
who  may  be  inquisitive  on  this  point,  to  the  pamphlets  on 
spiritualism,  published  by  Mr  OMfrey,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that 
the  so-called  revelations  are,  in  general,  vapid  in  the  extreme  ; 


/■ 
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present  in  true  gentleness  and  hiimani^,  as  the  present  sur^ 
passes  the  generation  in  which  so  gifted  and  kindly  a  man  as 
the  late  Professor  Wilson  could  mix  up  the  praises  of  cock- 
fighting  with  the  beautiful  and  touching  effusions  of  a 
genuine  poet.  I  am,  &c., 

January  20th.  Ierke. 


Imt  then,  would  any  one  expect  to  be  interested  bp  coster- 
monger?  Yet  the  world  of  spirits  teems  with  defunct 

^^^^ITcou^ivable  that  the  wonders  of  the  future  state,  and 
its  pursuits,  may  have  interests  which^  would  engross  the 
attention  of  all  minds  capable  of  appreciating  them,  even  to 
the  extent  of  severing  all  earthlv  ties ;  but  how  about  the 
trifiers,  the  fools,  who  seem  unable  to  appreciate  anything 
that  is  not  sensual  ?  Would  they  not  regret  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  linger  in  sad  contemplation  of 
enjoyments  they  can  no  longer  share  ?  ^  Shakspeare  would 
scorn  to  attend  a  stance,  but  what  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
Oentleman  Jim,  late  of  the  New  Cut!  What  “nuts  for 
him  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  lisdy  Simpleton’s  boudoir,  to 
intrude,  with  impunity,  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  I^^d 
Noodle’s  drawing-room,  and  watch  the  play  of  his  lordship  a 
•expressive  features,  as  they  betray  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
(^Gentleman  Jim’s)  mere  presence  !  How  amusing  would  be 
the  noble  earl's  start  of  surprise,  when  Gentleman  Jim 
announces  himself  as  Abraham  or  William  Pitt  I  But  can 


EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

Eome,  Jan.  10. 

‘  The  name  of  a  Jesuit  College  conjures  up  in  the  minds  of 
most  English  people  an  ill-detined  but  uncomfortable  idea  of 
intrigue,  and  of  tlie  propagandism,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
attributed  to  Jesuits  by  the  genuine  Protestant  mind  of 
]^th  England  and  Germany.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  dis¬ 
miss  this  old-fashioned  prejudice  with  a  contemptuous  smile  ; 
since  it  is  adopted  by  some  of  the  advanced  free-thinkers  of 
our  day,  who  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
own  existence  is  due  to  that  toleration  they  would  now  preach 
down.  However,  whether  we  approve  or  not  of  the  strong 
measures  of  the  Italian  Government  in  their  action  towards 
religious  orders,  we  cannot  forego  an  expression  of  our  delight 
at  the  undoubt^  'signs  of  progress  which  a  recent  visit  to 
the  Collegio  Romano,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Jesuitism, 
gave  us. 


Of  old,  the  doors  were  carefully  barred  to  the  outer  world, 
except  for  two  hours  in  the  week,  and  even  then  women  were 
excluded.  Jesuits  carried  on  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Italy  un watched  and  uncriticised.  These  Jesuits,  many  of 
them  very  able  men,  have  found  shelter  in  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  'aristocracy,  and  their  old  sanctum  can  now  be 
visited  by  all  lovers  of  education.  As  they  pass  from  class 
room  to  class  room  their  eyes  will  be  gladdened  by  bright 
handsome  youths,  of  intelligent  aspect,  receiving  instruction 
in  all  the  usual  elements  of  a  good  education,  theology  alone 
excepted. 

The  military  drill  some  of  the  boys  were  undergoing  with 
their  rifles  when  we  visited  the  college  was  a  sign  of  the 
change,  a  sign  surely  of  a  free  country,  that  does  not  fear  to 
trust  weapons  and  the  knowledge  of  their  use  in  the  hands  of 
all  its  citizens.  It  was  also  pleasing  to  our  democratic 
instinct  to  see  the  sons  of  artisans  side  by  side  with  those  of 
ministers  of  State.  Again,  politics  seem  here  to  decide 
matters  of  faith,  for  we  w’ere  told  that  for  the  most  part  the 
parents  of  these  little  secularists  were  Liberals.  Whether 
secular  education  makes  Liberals,  or  Liberals  secular  education 
may  be  doubtful,  but  they  are  two  good  things  which  go 
together.  In  com  ection  with  this  Lyc^e  there  is  a  technical 
schotd  to  which  Ihe  first-floor  of  the  building  is  devote^l, 
where  we  saw  drawing  and  chemistry  being  taught. 

For  those  men  who  seek  instruction  in  the  still  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  University  of  Rome,  which  has 
been  reorganised  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  is  open.  Many 
chairs  have  been  established  which  may  help  to  dispel  the 
darkness  in  which  the  Roman  youth  of  the  richer  classes 
have  so  long  been  kept ;  now  geology  and  natural  history 
may  be  studied  openly  at  Rome  without  fear  of  Papal 
anathemas. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  higher  education  that  this  pleasing 


UNSIGNED  ARTICLES. 

Sir, — The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Times  are 
anstructive  w'hen  read  side  by  side  : — 

January  Zrd.  January  16/A. 

"  The  mere  son  of  the  soil  “  Mr  Smith  is  not  very 
is  out  of  his  place  in  the  complimentary  to  his  clients, 
future  husbandry  of  this  The  agricultural  labourers  in 
country.  Heedless,  inatten-  England,  it  seems,  are  totally 
tive,  unintelligent,  heavy  in  uneducated.  They  are  en- 

^hls  movements,  seldom  quite  tirely  wanting  in  natural 

oober,  ready  to  go  off  his  intelligence.  They  do  not 

work,  or  relax  his  hold,  or  know  what  is  the  rate  of 
lot  his  eye  wander  at  any  wages  in  the  next  parish ; 
nonsense  or  folly,  &c.”  they  are  blinded  in  the 

night  of  ignorance.  They 
walk  along  with  that  down- 
^'oddeii  cast  of  demeanour  which  ages  of  serfdom  have 
impressed  ii|K)n  their  race.  In  France,  an  old  prejudice 
makes  every  bourgeois,  even  the  pettiest  artisan  of  a  town, 
oonsider  himself  to  be  of  higher  social  grade  than  the  paysan. 
The  picture  which  Mr  Smith  draw’s  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  unionists  of  Sheflield 
is  inspired  by  tlie  same  preconceptions.  It  seems  to  us  that 
<iny  clnes  may  dispense  with  the  advocacy  which  generalises 
-after  this  coarse  and  crude  fashion” 

Mr  Smith  had  possibly  been  reading  the  Times  when  he 
•spoke  ;  thinking,  after  long  absence  from  England,  he  might 
trust  its  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer 
•sooner  than  his  ow  n. 

Yours,  &c.,  A.  H.  B. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  with 
svhich  I  read  Miss  Cobbe’s  admirable  article  on  “  Cnielty  to 
Animals”  in  your  last  issue.  1  earnestly  hope  that  her 
eloquent  words  will  impress  many  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
that  “  duty  to  the  brutes  ”  which  has  been  pronounced  a 
theological  error.”  So  much  the  worse  for  theology  ! 

The  subject  on  which  Miss  Cobbe  has  written  is  one  that 
oeeds  to  be  continually  dwelt  upon.  The  wanton  brutality’, 
^nd  the  indifference  to  suffering  shown  so  continually  in  man’s 
dealings  with  the  lower  animals,  are  sad  signs  of  that  w’ant  of 
sensibility  which  the  poet  made  a  test.  The  accepted  code  of 
^umanity  towards  animals  denotes  a  low  state  of  morality — 
•it  is  not  considered  reprehensible  to  derive  amusement  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  hunted  hare  ;  yet  who  that  reflects 
thoughtfully  on  the  question  of  hunting  for  amusement,  but 
must  admit  that  it  is  only  defensible  on  the  theory  which 
fuaintaius  the  right  of  superior  races  to  act  as  seems  fit  to 
themselves  towards  those  who  are  inferior.  All  the  noblest 
4^ualities  wither  and  die  under  this  demoralising  theory  ;  and 
any  one  who  would  guard  against  moral  deterioration  should 
•cultivate  that  sense  of  responsibility  towards  W’eakness  and 
inferiority  which  would  shrink  from  the  slightest  wrong 
towards  those  who  lie  at  our  mercy. 

It  is  heartrending  to  reflect  on  the  sufferings  inflicted  on 
•animals  by  the  race  which  vaunts  itself  as  “  little  lower  than 
•the  angels.”  Let  us  trust,  however,  that  the  sentiments  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Miss  Cobbe  will  gradually  leaven 
society,  and  that  a  future  generation  will  as  far  surpass  the 
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POETRY. 

THE  WEAK  TO  THE  STRONG. 

I. 

Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 

And  fountains  were  mine  eyes, 

For  pity  of  thy  dauj^hters, 

Thou  world  of  sins  and  sighs  ! 

Oh  that  my  heart  might  speak,  TOfore  it  breaks  and  dies  ! 

O  Earth  !  Earth  !  Mother  Earth  ! 

Rise  now,  and  face  thy  son  !  .  .  . 

“  I  bore  twain  at  a  birth. 

And  thee  the  stronger  one— 

With  her  I  gave  thee,  say,  O  Man,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

“  Her  soul  that  sighs  away, 

Still,  still,  a  wasted  breath, 

Her  heart  that  day  by  day. 

Bleeds  bitterly  to  death. 

Whilst  crowned,  and  chained,  and  scorned,  she  writhes  her 
i  mask  beneath. 

“  For  this,  and  more,  my  tears 

Should  pierce  thee  through  like  fire. 

Whose  love  and  threats  and  jeers 
Still  make  of  her  a  liar 

That  paints  her  very  soul  to  win  the  world^s  desire  ! 

Rebellious  and  reviled. 

Or  crouching  and  caressed, 

A  goddess  or  a  child. 

But  still  a  slave  confessed  ; 

Caged  in  the  jealous  East,  toy-sceptred  in  the  West. 

“  Alike  the  type  hath  been. 

To-day  and  long  of  yore ; 

The  dazzling  Eastern  oueen 
Bending  her  lord  before, 

With  rubies  tall-a-tremble,  and  forehead  to  the  floor. 

“  Still  mirrors  in  old  story 

My  nobler  daughter,  taught 
To  bow  down  all  her  glory 
Of  freeborn  will  and  thought, 

Before  a  spectral  terror  conjured  out  of  nought. 

“  Thou  claim*st  to  be  her  God, 

To  rule  her  inmost  shrine 
Of  conscience,  with  thy  rod  ; 

Thy  mockery  is  her  sigh 

From  Heaven,  that  she  has  sinned — against  thy  laws 
divine. 

“  But  what  of  her  that  fell 

To  shameless  shame  for  thee ! 

Hark  !  from  that  lowest  Hell, 

Her  cry  has  risen  to  me — 

How  long,  O  deaf  and  blind,  how  long  shall  these  things 
be?” 

II. 

And  shall  not  Earth  be  heard. 

For  One  was  heard  before  ; 

And  blest  be  every  word 

He  spoke,  who  speaks  no  more. 

And  sacred  be  that  sleep  the  nightingales  sing  o’er ! 

True  teacher,  friend,  and  brother, 

Farewell,  beloved  heart ! 

Where  shall  we  find  another  ? 

Yet  wherefore  ?  Here  thou  art, 

.  From  thy  fresh  grave  to  speak,  who  hast  but  died  in  part. 

And  rapture  in  i*egret 

Finds  the  bereaved,  to  know 
What  faithful  hearts  have  met. 

With  voices  sad  and  low, 

To  reverence  the  shrine  where  lies  our  pride  and  woe. 

And  glory  in  the  gloom, 

Shines  on  you,  brothers  true. 

Whilst,  rising  from  that  tomb. 

Our  faith  now  yearns  to  you — 

But  oh,  how  short  is  life,  bow  much  is  left  to  do  ! 


LITERARY. 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 

Threading  Mif  Way.  Twenty -$even  Years  of  Autobiography.  By 
Hubert  Dale  Owen.  TiUbner  and  Co. 

In  pronouncing  “causality,  conscientiousness,  and  self¬ 
esteem  “  predominant  organs  in  Mr  R.  D.  Owen’s  cerebral 
development,  Dr  Spurzbeim  undoubtedly  scored  three  points 
in  favour  of  the  then  fashionable  science  of  phrenology. 
Notwithstanding  some  occasional  aberrations,  Mr  Owen’s 
sagacity  is  vindicated  by  his  honourable  career  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  legislator  ;  his  integrity  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
present  volume ;  if  the  third  quality  indicated  by  the  crani- 
ologist  cannot  be  overlooked,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
one  indispensable  to  an  autobiographer.  Its  excess  is  mani¬ 
fested,  not  in  Mr  Owen’s  fully  warranted  belief  that  the 
record  of  an  eventful  life,  consecrated  by  the  purest  devo¬ 
tion  to  principle,  might  be  valuable  to  mankind,  but  in  the 
superabundance  of  details  of  merely  personal  interest,  at 
the  expense  of  matter  of  real  importance.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  the  retrospect  of  the  history  of  Robert 
Owen’s  American  colony  may  not  bo  agreeable  to  the  son 
of  the  founder ;  it  must  have  abounded  with  mortifications, 
deceptions,  and  discouragements,  of  which  the. imperfect 
account  here  given  scarcely  affords  an  idea.  Such  a  his¬ 
tory  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  thing  which  Mr  R.  D.  Owen 
is  called  upon  to  write,  if  he  writes  at  all.  An  impartial 
chronicle  of  sinlilar  undertakings  could  not  well  be  too  minute 
or  exhaustive  for  the  purposes  of  social  and  economic  science. 
We  are  satisfied,  indeed,  of  the  soundness  of  Mr  Owen’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  failure  of  his  father’s  benevolent  enterprise, 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  scientifically  established 
without  the  production  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests. 
These  would  be  afforded  by  an  exact,  elaborate,  perfectly 
conscientious  and  probably  very  tiresome  record  of  the 
daily  incidents  of  the  settlement,  the  absence  of  which 
can  be  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  files  of  The  Neio 
Harmony  Gazette^  the  official  journal  of  the  undertaking, 
conducted  by  those  most  deeply  interested  in  its  success. 
We  see  no  reason  to  question  Mr  Owen’s  conclusion  that 
the  cardinal  error  lay  in  his  father’s  misapplication  of  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  man’s  dependence  upon  circumstances. 
By  these  he  always  understood  the  circumstances  imme¬ 
diately  at  hand  ;  overlooking  that  these  themselves  were  the 
creation  of  other  circumstances,  long  since  passed  into  the 
region  of  fails  accomplis.  Ignoring  the  influence  of  heredi¬ 
tary  descent  and  hereditary  tradition,  persuaded  that 
identity  of  external  conditions  alone  would  insure  uni- 
formity  of  conduct,  he  deemed  it,  in  his  own  words,  a  fair 
subject  for  “  experiment,  whether  a  large  heterogeneous  mass 
of  persons,  collected  by  chance,  could  be  amalgamated  into 
one  community.”  It  speedily,  appeared  that  a  rogue  or 
idler  in  New  York  was  just  as  much  a  rogue  or  idler  in 
New  Harmony  ;  nor,  indeed,  had.  he  much  motive  to  be 
otherwise,  each  member  possessing  an  equal  share  in  the 
government  of  the  settlement,  and  the  labour  of  each  being 
remunerated  exactly  alike.  “  A  plan  which,”  in  Mr  R.^D. 
Owen’s  words,  “  will  ultimately  eliminate  from  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  the  skilled,  efficient,  and  industrious 
members,  leaving  an  ineffective  and  sluggish  residue.”  It 
is  on  the  avoidance  of  these  errors  that  Mr  Owen,  whose 
hopes  for  the  future  of  labour  are  chastened  but  not  chilled 
by  disappointment,  bases  his  high  expectations  of  the 
success  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  England.  Co- 
operative  societies  have  the  advantage  that,  while  requiring 
the  most  vigilant  control  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  they 
recognise  the  principle  of  liberty  by  leaving  the  choice  of 
the  latter  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  The  absence 
of  administrative  supervision  ruined  Owen’s  undertaking ; 
by  abolishing  individual  right  his  pre'idecessor  at  New 
Harmony  had  achieved  material  success  at  the  expense  of 
moral  failure.  The  settlement,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
eminent  prosperity  and  perfect  order,  was  purchaiied' by 
Owen  from  the  Rappites,”  a  sect  of  whose  specific' tei^ets 
we  are  not  informed,  but  who  certainly  must  have  held 
that  man  did  live  by  bread  alone.  This  competence’  they 
purchased  ^ 

by  unquestioning  submission  to  an  autocrat  who. had  been  com- 
misioned— perhaps  as  he  really  believed,  certainly  as  he  alleged. 


*  ♦ 
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-by  God  himrelf.  He  bade  them  do  this  and  that,  and  they  did  of  the  book  is  more  charming  than  that  which  narrates  his 
it;  required  them  to  saj,  as  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  said,  that  boyish  attempt  to  convert  the  latter,  and  nis  discomhturo 
none  of  the  things  they  possessed  were  their  own,  and  they  said  calm  wise  rebuke  of  his  considerate  senior.  It  is 

it ;  commanded  them  to  forego  wedded  life  and  all  its  incidents,  j surmise  the  occurrence  of  some  physiological 

and  to  this  also  they  assented.  Their  experiment  afforded  conclu-  aimcuit  not;  lo  tuc  ^  contrast  the  clear, 

sive  proof  that  if  a  community  of  persons  are  willing  to  pay  so  deterioration  in  Robert  Owen,  ^ 

high  a  price  for  abundant  foc^,  clothing,  shelter,  and  absolute  headed  eflBcient  philanthropy  of  nis  youth  witn  tne  amiable 
freedom  from  pecuniary  cares,  they  can  readily  obtain  ^1  this,  imbecility  of  his  latter  years.  No  such  suspicion  can 
working  leisurely  under  a  system  of  common  labour,  provided  the  -  v  x  son,  though  the  latter  has  also  undergone 

director  to  whom  they  submit  is  a  good  business  manager. 

Was  this  worth  proving?  It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  apparently  reserves  for  a  second  volume.  We  can  promise 
society  organised  on  the  principle  of  celibacy  gives  the  respectful  reception  due  to  the  moral  courage  of  a 

chief  social  difficulty  up  altogether,  though  it  must  also  be  ^g^g^an  freethinker  who  acknowledges  himself  subjugated 
admitted  that  this  and  all  other  difficulties  would  disappear  ,  rapping  spirits.  It  is  just  to  note  that  he  retains 

very  rapidly  if  the  example  thus  set  were  universally  perfect  freedom  of  -thought  on  all  moral  and  theological 

imitated  ,  ,  i  i,  j  topics ;  and  that,  had  the  spirits  disapproved  of  these 

The  failure  of  the  New  Harmony  expenment  had  tendencies,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  unearthly 

scarcely  become  apparent  when  Mr  Owen  embarked  in  ^n^gjjjgg  ^ave  rapped  in  vain.  His  present  work  is 

another,  Frances  Wright’s  philanthropic  and  not  entirely  ^  welcome  addition  to  the  too  brief  list  of  sincere  and 
impracticable  project  for  establishing  a  negro  model  farm,  graphic  autobiographies— although  the  title,  sufficiently 
and  thus  convincing  the  Southern  planters  of  the  ®  jjgable  to  the  frequently  impeded,  but  ever  faithful  and 
superiority  of  free  to  slave  labour.  We  can  hard  y  career  of  the  author,  is  hardly  inappropriate  to  the 

concur  with  Mr  Owen  in  regarding  this  as  an  utterly  judicious  reader’s  progress  through  the  less 


visionary  undertaking.  It  would,  indeed,  probably  have 
proved  so,  in  so  far  as  it  contemplated  the  production  of 
any  effect  upon  the  slaveholders  other  than  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  put  it  dbwn  by  force ;  hut  it  might  have  lasted 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  negro  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  regular  industry.  For  this,  however, 
management  was  required,  and  management  was  not 
forthcoming.  Mr  Owen  candidly  acknowledges  his  own 
want  of  interest  in  the  scheme,  except  as  connected  with 


interesting  parts. 


R.  G. 


COMMUNISM. 

Der  CommuHisteu’Staat.  Von  Karl  Siegwart,  Berlin,  1S7I.  Deaidce’a 
Verlag.  Liuk  uud  Keiuke. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  some  articles  published,  in 
the  autumn  of  1872,  in  the  Deutsche  JVirtJischaftliche 


bis  fascinating  coadjutor ;  and  the  bravery  of  Alonzo  and  Zeitung,  M.  Siegwart  is  an  adversary  of  Communisna^,  on 
the  beauty  of  Imogene  were  not,  in  Miss  Wright’s  case,  which  these  papers  are  an  attack  by  the  historical  method ; 
united  to  the  administrative  capacity  of  a  Turgot  or  a  here  attempts  to  point  out  the  evils,  to  which  such 
Godley.  An  invaluable  agent  for  arousing  others  to  the  systems  have  formerly  led,  and  to  which  they  must,  as 
redress  of  wrong  and  evil,  this  eloquent  and  high-minded  seems  to  him,  needs  lead.  He^  is  in  accord,^  however, 
woman  entirely  mistook  her  mission  when  she  attempted  ^ith  the  Fortschritt  party,  in  desiring  the  organisation  of 
to  remedy  them  herself.  After  a  short  experience  of  life  self-governed  guilds  of  artisans.  Communism  doubtless 
in  Tennessee,  we  find  Mr  Owen  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  appears  on  the  Continent  to  present  a  far  more  formidable 
in  London,  in  both  which  cities  he  made  many  interesting  front  than  it  does  here,  and  thus  in  Germany  this  attack 
acquaintances,  whom  he  describes  graphically  yet  with  **^ay  not  be  so  superfluous,  as  it  would  seem  to  us.  ^  It 
discreet  reticence.  Lafayette,  Bentham,  Godwin,  are  well  Dwight,  perhaps,  be  hardly  worth  while  to  direct  English 
known,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  accurate  attention  to  this  work,  but  that  it  brings  out  some  curious 
sketch  of  a  distinguished  woman  of  whom  this  cannot  bo  ^^etails  of  a  social  life  far  removed  from  our  own,  and  one 
said : —  of  which  most  men  know  next  to  nothing. 

Genial,  gen.le,  sjmpathetic.  thonghtful  and  matured  in  opinion  „  dedication  to  Darwin,  Lyell,  Buckle  and 

beyond  her  years,  essentially  liberal  in  politics,  ethics,  and  theology,  Malthus,  the  author  seems  to  take  bis  stand  on  scientinc 
yet  devoid  alike  of  stiff  prejudice  against  the  old  and  ill-considered  grounds,  and  to  see  in  English  science  especially  a  strong- 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  new ;  and  above  all,  womanly  in  the  hold  against  the  Communistic  movement.  He  begins  by 
best  sense  in  every  sentiment  and  instinct ;  Mrs  Shelley  impressed  xUoi.  d.u«  xu™,.  oirorir 

me  aUo  a,  a  person,  with  warm  social  feelings,  decoding  for  ^marking  that  in  the  theory  of  evolution  evey  new 
happiness  on  loving  encouragement,  needing  a  guiding  and  variation  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement  on  the  old 
sustaining  hand.  In  person  she  was  of  middle  height  and  graceful  type  ;  and  it  is,  I  presume,  his  purpose  to  show  in  these 
figure.  Her  face,  though  not  regularly  beautiful,  was  comely  and  papers  that  Communism  is  a  retrogressive  variation,  or  an 

r‘efinlmVnt“as  we7rs®cuUurT“'l^^  of  IiadLs"/ w  “e*!!"  a"  In  every  form  of  State,  he  says,  past  and  to  come, 

rest,  yet  w'hen  it  woke  up  in  animated  conversation  one  could  see  cither  man  forfeits  his  freedom  and  is  given  his  food,  or  re* 
that  underneath  there  was  a  bright,  cheerful,  even  playful  nature,  tains  freedom  at  the  cost  of  having  to  seek  for  sustenance, 
at  variance,  I  thought,  w'ith  depressing  circumstances  and  isolated  Every  gradation  between  these  extremes  may  be  found,  but 

.  no  third  factor  has  hitherto  been  observed.  These  grada- 

^  u  **®*^®^**  evince  much  discrimination.  In  her  tions  thus  form  the  variations,  on  which  political  natural 
youth  Mrs  Shelley  had  to  struggle  with  many  influences  selection  has  to  work. 

unfavourable  to  refinement  of  character.  As,  however,  her  In  the  Communistic  State  everyone  is  at  once  both  a 
min  m^ured  under  the  discipline  of  affection  and  sorrow.  State  servant  and  a  State  official ;  his  duties,  his  pay,  and 
no  ing  became  so  characteristic  of  it  as  its  singular  intel-  his  rank  are  all  fixed  by  law  or  custom.  All  earnings 

distinction,  the  quality  which,  as  belong  to  the  commonwealth,  yet  no  one  is  allowed  to  fall 
o  Mrv  y  r  Arnold,  maintains  the  standard  of  culture,  into  bodily  want.  One  thing  alone  is  lacking — personal 
and  prevents  the  judgments  of  the  world  from  finally  pre-  liberty— for  men  are  driven  to  their  work  by  an  elaborate 
vai  ing  in  ma  rs  pertaining  to  the  higher  life.  This  very  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  not  by  the  scourge 
superiorly,  owe^r,  is  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  of  hunger.  M.  Siegwart  takes  most  of  his  illustrations 
any  imme  la  e  e  ec  ,  and  the  mournful  poetry  of  Mrs  from  the  early  German  States,  where  (as  shown  in  Sir  H-. 
Shelley  8  finest  writings—  Frankenstein  ”  always  excepted  Maine’s  ‘Village  Communities’)  almost  perfect  Com* 
—produces  an  exquisite  rather  than  a  powerful  or  enduring  munism  existed,  and  indeed  may  he  almost  said  to  exist  to 
impression.  Her  Letters  from  Italy”  vanished  amid  this  day.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  near  Frankfort  and 
.V  ^  i^ux*  ?  summer  urs.  To  read  them,  however,  in  on  the  Rhine  must  have  noticed  the  traoM  of  the  8\’stem 

aproplie^ical  in  the  ribbon-shaped  cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and 
and  onlv  vniirh««f<^ *"**  •*  i*'f  •  poj'ticaj  insight,  in  the  large  villages,  with  but  few  scattered  houses,  each 

Mr  Owen’s  anecdotes  respecting  In  early  times  the  bondage  seems  to  have  been  very 

^  '*  «'^e“  ‘te  “minUterial  noble”  could  quit  hif 

DaU  hia  worthy  grandfather,  David  |  lands  without  the  leave  of  hie  superior  “Graf.”  The  whole 

Dale,  and  hia  reminiscences  of  hia  own  father.  No  chapter  )  people  formed  an  army  organised  at  once  both  for  labour 
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and  war.  Property  was  merely  held,  as  it  were,  at  usury  of  children,  we  should  soon  be  brought  to  organised  child 


for  the  common  good.  Even  the  king  himself  lived  in  “  a 
gilded  cage  of  rights  and  duties.*’  The  priesthood  also 
formed  a  hierarchy  in  which  every  man  was  responsible 
both  to  superiors  and  inferiors ;  in  later  times,  too,  towns 
of  artisans  arose,  organised  on  the  same  plan.  To 
illustrate  the  complete  slavery  even  of  men  of  rank, 
M.  Siegwart  relates  how  in  the  “  Miinzersche  Bauernauf- 
ruhr”  (a.d.  1525),  a  vassal  of  the  Count  of  Mansfeld, 
one  Matern  von  Gehofen,  who  wore  a  golden  bracelet,  and 
had  a  silver-inlaid  sword  and  a  purse  with  thirty  guldens, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  assassinated.  In  the  treaty  made 
at  the  end  of  that  rebellion,  it  was  provided  that  4,000 


murder.  The  rewards,  too,  would  never  outbalance  the 
loss  of  freedom.  The  details  given  of  the  punishments 
show  their  extreme  harshness  ;  to  this  day  almost  every 
place  has  its  “  Galgcnberg,”  just  as  we  have  our  “Gibbet- 
hills.”  Since  the  introduction  of  paid  labour,  punishments, 
both  military  and  civil,  have  become  much  milder.  M. 
Siegwart  thus  considers  that  he  has  shown  that  Communism 
shuts  out  paid  labour,  free  trade,  private  property,  and  free 
marriage. 

Since  men  were  strictly  bound  to  their  duties,  freedom 
of  locomotion,  too,  was  also  excluded  ;  those  who  left  their 
work  were  treated  as  deserters.  “Free”  (Vogel-frei) 


guldens  should  be  paid  by  the  guilty  parties  to  Mansfeld ;  was  equivalent  to  vagabond,  and  the  word  became  an 
but  to  Matern’s  father  and  heirs  was  awarded  only  the  insult,  as  implying  that  no  one  might  harbour  you  on  any 


value  of  the  personal  ornaments  worn  by  him  at  his  death 
— and  that  only  by  way  of  a  condition  of  pardon.  Thus  as 
late  as  1530  a  person  of  considerable  rank  was  bodily  the 
property  of  his  feudal  lord.  Frederick  William  III.,  the 
father  of  the  present  Emperor,  was  the  first  to  free  the 


terms.  This  allodial  service  was  first  broken  into  by 
Knight-errantry,  the  “  Fahrende  Scholarenthum  ”  and 
“  Handwerksbiirschenthum ;  ”  the  latter  was  the  germ  of 
paid  labour. 

M.  Siegwart  winds  up  by  bidding  all  advocates  of 


peasantry  from  those  bonds,  which  men  of  higher  rank  had  Communism  consider  how  they  would  like  to  have  their 
been  gradually  shaking  off  for  several  centuries.  It  appears  whole  lives  as  strictly  ruled  as  those  of  soldiers.  If  Com- 
that  land  and  property,  which  were  at  first  held  as  tempo-  munism  does  indeed  necessitate  all  that  our  author  thinks 
rary  loans  from  the  State,  became  by  degrees  inheritable,  it  does,  then  may  we  rest  assured  that  it  cannot  again  exist 
and  we  may  trace  a  similar  change  in  the  history  of  our  in  any  permanence  in  any  civilised  country. 


copyhold  lands. 

In  the  Communistic  State  everything  was  governed  by 
precedent  and  custom,  and  thus  political  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  went  on  with  extraordinary  slowness ;  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  rapid  evolution 


G.  H.  Darwin. 


RECENT  POETRY. 

Dr  Andrew  Wood,  who  has  previously  translated  Horace ’fir 


of  Greece  and  of  modern  civilisation.  After  remarking  ‘  Epistles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry  ’  into  English  metre, 
on  the  great  stability  shown  by  the  old  State  organisations,  now  submits  a  version  of  Schiller’s  ‘  Don  Carlos  ’  (Nimmo). 
such  as  that  of  Egypt,  M.  Siegwart  speculates  as  to  We  cannot  compliment  the  translator  on  his  last  achieve- 

whether  it  is  not  a  necessity  that  an  organism  quickly  ment.  The  blank  verse  is  of  the  very  baldest  blankness, 

developed  should  also  quickly  perish.  It  appears  to  me,  and  the  mere  translation  is  not  sufficiently  liberal  and  faith- 

however,  that  this  argument  is  hardly  applicable  to  our  ful  to  excuse  the  limping  character  of  the  English.  It 

present  condition  ;  for  although  the  evolution  has  certainly  looks  as  though  the  complexity  of  the  German  tongue  had 
been  rapid,  it  is  still  progressing,  and  until  we  can  see  the  completely  enthralled  and  benighted  Dr  Wood,  and  rendered 
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final  goal  to  which  it  tends,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  its  whole  course  shows  that  want  of  a  firm 
basis  which  would  foretell  a  speedy  downfall. 

The  questions  then  arise : — Are  not  these  rewards  and 


him,  during  the  period  of  his  incubation,  unequal  to  the 
ordinary  mechanical  processes  of  verse-making.  There  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  a  new  translation  of  such  a  well- 
known  work  as  ‘Don  Carlos,’  unless  it  is  indubitably  and 


punishments  of  the  Communistic  State  adapted  to  repress  transparently  superior  to  those  that  have  gone  before ;  and 
progress  ?  Does  not  Communism  necessitate  slavery,  and  even  Dr  Wood  himself  will  hardly  claim  this  merit  for  his 
is  freedom  of  marriage  possible  in  that  state  ?  In  answer  work.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  quote  much 
to  these  questions  the  author  goes  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  in  support  of  our  strictures.  The  following  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  rewards  and  punishments.  The  rewards  con-  fifteenth  scene  of  the  Second  Act : — 


sisted  of  advancement  in  the  social  scale,  but  it  was  rare 
that  a  man  should  be  advanced  by  more  than  one  grade ; 
the  vacancies  in  any  rank  were  in  general  filled  up  hy  the 
election  of  the  members  of  that  rank.  Titles,  and  dress 
also,  formed  another  series  of  rewards,  for  the  whole  people 
was  clad  in  uniforms  appropriate  to  the  rank  of  each. 
This  is  given  by  M.  Siegwart  as  the  explanation  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  such  names  as  Meyer,  Schultz,  Voight,  Schoppe, 
Richter,  &c.,  all  of  them  meaning  overseer  or  judge.  Per- 


Cablos.  I  in  thy  countenance  do  something  read 

To  me  quite  new — up  to  this  hour  quite  strange  ; 
Thine  eyes  thou  turn’st  away?  Is  it  then  true? 
Have  I  thee  rightly  read  ?  Yet  let  me  see — 

(Carlos  gives  him  the  letter^  the  Marquis  tears  it.) 
Carlos.  What!  Art  thou  mad?  {with  subdued  feeling.') 

Truly  ril  this  confess — 

That  I  much  stress  upon  that  letter  laid. 

Marquis.  So  it  appear’d — and  therefore  it  I  tore. 

Dr  Wood’s  art  of  translation  from  the  German  seems  to 


Carlos. 


haps  the  principal  reward,  however,  was  the  right  to  take  a  consist  mainly  in  inverting  the  natural  English  order.  If 
household  (the  number  of  which  was  strictly  limited),  and  our  readers  think  us  severe,  we  can  only  refer  them  to  the 
to  marry.  No  one  might  marry  before  reaching  a  certain  book  itself,  in  which  they  will  find  much  of  Schiller,  but  far 
rank,  or  without  permission,  vrhich  was  never  granted  more  of  his  translator. 

during  the  apprenticeship  or  novitiate  in  any  walk  of  life.  ‘On  Viol  and  Flute’  (H.  S.  King),  by  Edmund  W. 
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Most  men  had  to  wait  for  the  vacancy  of  a  household 
arising  through  death.  Even  the  artisans  in  the  free  towns 
must  wait  until  they  could  purchase  a  business,  or  marry 
their  master’s  daughter  or  widow.  Even  later  than  the 


Gosse,  is  a  collection  of  songs  of 'a  very  superior  order. 
The  singer  belongs  to  the  Rossettian  school — to  the  school 
which  has  somehow  contrived  to  flourish  more  luxuriantly 
than  ever  since  Mr  Buchanan  attacked  it  with  his  satire. 


Reformation  breaches  of  these  marriage  customs  were  pun-  It  betrays  a  number  of  the  signs  and  tokens  which  we 
ished  with  frightful  severity.  The  guilty  man  was  thrown  should  expect  in  a  Rossettian — a  fresco  on  the  cover,  a 
naked  into  a  hole  full  of  thorns,  impaled,  or  buried  alive ;  dedication  to  Norsemen  in  the  Norse  tongue,  a  prologue  in 
assaults  on  women  were  punished  with  death.  The  mother  italics,  an  envoi  in  the  same,  with  many  titles  in  the 
of  an  illegitimate  child  was  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  style  of  “  Lying  in  the  Grass,”  and  many  phrases  in  the 
either  executed  or  graciously  condemned  to  imprisonment;  style  of  “flower-like  face,”  and  “shining  hair  out-blown.” 
if  the  child  was  not  yet  born,  she  either  committed  suicide  But  Mr  Gosse  appears  to  us  to  possess  most  of  the  virtues, 
or  was  drowned  by  her  relations.  Prostitution  was  not  and  few  of  the  vices,  of  the  fleshly  school.  His  poems  are 
merely  tolerated,  but  was  secretly  encouraged  as  a  check  to  essentially  sweet ;  delicate,  yet  sufficiently  warm  themes, 
over-population.  set  to  most  soothing  melodies.  He  will  some  day  do  better 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  in  a  Com-  than  he  has  done  here ;  which  is  equivalent  to  expressing 
munistic  State  free  marriage  would  be  impossible,  and  a  belief  that  he  will  do  very  admirably  indeed.  The 


that  celibacy  and  emasculation  would  be  preached  as  the 
highest  virtue.  If  the  State  were  to  undertake  the  support 


translations  are  well  rendered,  and  some  poems,  like  “  The 
Mandrakes,”  display  remarkable  power ;  but  we  will 
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reading  ;  but  tbe  collection  sadly  needed  the  overhauling  of 
a  judicious  and  unmerciful  friend.  Mr  Wood’s  moods  are 
infinitely  various,  and  we  confess  that  erotic  suggestions 
and  religious  ecstacies,  packed  together  as  tight  as  red  her- 
rings,  produce  in  our  mind  nothing  short  of  nausea.  We 
will  go  so  far  as  to  contrast  a  couple  of  verses  by  way  of 
illustrating  our  meaning  : — 

Upon  his  orbs  the  admiring  fair 
Incautious  sheds  her  taper’s  light ; 

He  wakes!  deep  thunders  rend  the  air!—  • 

And  all  again  is  night. 

Only  the  cross  !  and  nothing  else  beside  ; 

Only  the  cross !  for  that  is  all  I  need ; 

Only  the  cross !  oh,  let  me  these  abide. 

And  I  shall  live  indeed ! 

Mr  Morford’s  ‘  Ehymes  of  an  Editor  ’  (Moxon)  were  well 
worth  printing ;  and  what  is  more,  having  been  written  in 
America,  they  were  well  worth  printing  in  England.  We 
cannot  detect  afay  great  originality ;  but  we  can  detect 
little  crude  or  careless  work.  The  poems  are,  for  the  most 
part,  written  in  a  light  vein ;  but  the  pathos  of  some  of 
them,  such  as  “  A  Serenade,”  and  “  The  Fiddler  at  the 
Gate,”  is  deep  and  true.  The  following  verse  from  the 
last-named  is  rugged,  but  still  very  touching : — 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  sharp  north-west, 

When  the  ears  grow  red  and  the  fingers  ache, 

When  coats  are  all  buttoned  close  to  the  breast, 

And  we  shudder  (not  give)  for  Charity’s  sake ; — 

Ah,  then  the  old  man  is  firm  at  his  post; 

The  harder  it  blows,  the  fiercer  his  play : 

Stiff  and  frozen,  some  mom,  I  shall  see  his  ghost, 

With  the  glass  below  zero,  fiddling  away. 

‘  Papers  from  my  Desk’  (Longmans),  by  William  Emer¬ 
son,  “  are  an  attempt  at  a  metrical  operetta.”  We  fear  that 
the  attempt  was  begun -after  the  materials  were  all  ready 
to  hand  ;  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  was  the  very 
way  to  ensure  failure.  Mr  Emerson  begins  the  “  recitative  ” 
in  this  fashion : — 

I  found  these  verses  buried  in  my  desk 
With  other  rubbish,  litter  of  the  brain  ; 

Problems  from  Cambridge  ;  proofs  in  torn  MSS. 

Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  can  make  out 
no  theme  in  the  operetta.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for  some  of  the 
songs  are  not  so  rubbishy  as  their  author  would  have  us 
believe. 

‘  Lays  of  Modern  Oxford  ’  (Chapman  and  Hall),  by 

Adon,”  are  very  amusing,  although  we  should  place  the 
book  longo  mtervallo  beneath  Mr  Calverley’s  and  Mr 
Trevelyan’s  “  skits  ”  at  the  sister  university.  The  parodies 
are  unequal  in  merit,  some  running  with  much  ease  and 
point,  others  having  only  ease  without  point,  or  point 
without  ease.  Perhaps  the  Fifth  of  November  ”  is  the 
best,  though  there  are  others  conceived  in  a  very  happy 
mood.  Nonsense  verses,  however  nonsensical,  are  the  best 
test  of  ability  in  this  kind  of  composition  ;  and  the  six-and- 
twenty  with  which  our  Don  provides  us  will  of  course  be 
first  turned  to  by  the  readers — for  the  most  part,  of  course, 
university  men — who  look  to  him  for  pungency,  or  at  least 
for  humour.  The  application  of  the  test  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  traditional  characteristics  of  the  colleges  are 
well  brought  out — the  seediness  of  Queen’s,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  Christ  Church,  the  eccentricities  of  Merton, 
the  amorousness  of  Exeter,  the  thirst  of  Brasenose,  Jesus, 
St  Alban’s,  &c.,  &c.,  the  foppery  of  All  Souls,  and  so  forth. 
Some  good-humoured  hits  we  may  quote  ;  such  as — 

There  was  an  acute  man  of  Pembroke, 

Who  smoked  a  short  clay  till  the  stem  broke. 

There  was  a  young  person  of  Teddy 
Who  ne’er  for  Responsions  was  ready ; 

He  smoked,  jested,  sang, 

Drank  beer  and  talked  slang. 

But  never  a  syllable  read  be. 

There  was  a  young  man  “  unattached,” 

Whose  clothes  were  all  threadbare  and  patched ; 

He  drank  tea  and  read 

Till  he  muddled  his  head. 

Then  went  in  for  honours  and  scratched. 

In  a  preface  to  ‘  The  Pastor  of  Silverdale  *  (Williams 
and  Norgate),  the  authoress  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Norton,  in  which  the  latter  says  of  her  friend’s  book, 
“  I  think  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  poetic  literature 
in  a  day  like  the  present,  when  the  extraordinary  genius  of 


content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  chaste  sonnet  on  “  A  Lute 
found  in  a  Sarcophagus  ”  : — 

What  curled  and  scented  sun-gods,  almond-eyed, 

With  lotos-blossoms  in  their  hands  and  hair, 

Have  made  their  swarthy  lovers  call  them  fair 
With  those  spent  strings,  when  brutes  were  deified. 

And  Memnon  in  the  sunrise  sprang  and  cried, 

And  love-winds  smote  Bubastis,  and  the  bare 
Black  breasts  of  carven  Pasht  received  the  prayer 
Of  suppliants  bearing  gifts  from  far  and  wide ! 

This  lute  has  out-sung  E^'pt;  all  the  lives 
Of  violent  passion,  and  the  vast  caln.  art 
That  lasts  in  granite  only,  all  lie  dead  ; 

This  little  bird  of  song  alone  survives, 

As  fresh  as  when  its  fluting  smote  the  heart 
Last  time  the  brown  slave  wore  it  garlanded. 

Mr  Austin’s  ‘  Borne  or  Death !  ’  (Blackwood)  is  the 
second  instalment  of  “  The  Human  Tragedy,”  of  which 
‘  Madonna’s  Child  ’  was  the  first.  It  purports  to  be  a 
poetical  account  of  the  campaign  of  Montana ;  but,  before 
we  say  what  we  think  of  the  poetry  itself,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  caip  at  one  rather  serious  blemish  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  “  The  entire  poem,”  says  the  author, 
“  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  epical  and  objective.”  It  is 
professedly  a  history  of  the  events  on  which  it  is  based ; 
and  this  l^ing  so,  Mr  Austin  somewhat  taxes  our  indul¬ 
gence  by  the  license  which  he  takes  in  matters  of  detail. 
Thus,  in  the  preface  he  says  ; — “  If  the  reader  should  re¬ 
member  that  more  than  one  day  actually  intervened 
between  the  attack  on  Monte  Eotondo  and  the  Battle  of 
Montana,  I  must  ask  him  to  believe  that  the  disregard  of 
literal  fact  in  my  treatment  of  these  minor  matters  has  not 
been  engendered  by  ignorance.”  Many  readers,  we  imagine, 
would  rather  have  the  ignorance  than  the  “  disregard  of 
literal  fact for  the  “  poetical  treatment  of  the  political 
events  and  emotions  of  our  own  time  ” — which  is  Mr 
Austin’s  professed  aim — is  worth  almost  less  than  nothing 
when  severed  from  accuracy  of  detail.  This  premised,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  admit  that  the  poem  is  written  with 
extreme  elegance  and  care,  and  that  it  displays  true  poetic 
insight.  The  verse  is  the  verse  of  a  scholar ;  and  if  the 
inspiration  which  lifts  it  to  its  undoubtedly  high  level 
generally  trips  at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  be  sublime, 
this  is  the  poet’s  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  The  ver¬ 
sification  is,  as  a  rule,  easy  and  euphonious ;  but  there  are 
many  blemishes  even  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  complain 
of  the  frequent  anapaests,  which  rather  assist  than  check 
the  reader,  and  which  Mr  Austin  occasionally  uses  with 
much  skill — as  in  the  following  instances  : — 

They  would  have  filled  Dionysus  with  delight. 

Right  merrily  answered,  Miriam,  and  right  true. 

Then  without  more  ado  or  ever  a  check. 

But  in  his  desire  to  avoid  a  too  halting  anapaest  the  author 
is  occasionally  very  awkward,  as  in  the  line — 

The  joyous  vintage  purple  hours  are  near  ? 

And  the  poem  contains  blemishes  of  language  even  more 
serious  than  this.  There  are  words,  for  instance,  in  these 
two  passages  which  might  easily  have  been  dispensed 
with : — 

Gusts  that  blow  the  flame 
Of  bright  resolve  now  high,  now  low,  and  roll 
Round  it  a  vaporous  smoke,  and  thuswise  tame 
The  limbs  of  those  it  lanterns  to  the  goal. 

*  *  «  * 

So  wounds  were  blithely  drest,  and  blood-stains  dried, 

And,  as  day  broadened,  deep  siestas  snatched. 

We  nevertheless  thank  Mr  Austin  for  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  his  poetic  productions.  He  has  not  read  ‘  The 
Revolt  of  Islam  ’  for  nothing ;  and  though  he  is  not  a 
second  Shelley  he  has  given  us  a  poem  conceived  in  Shelley’s 
characteristic  vein,  and  worked  down  to  a  more  intelligible 
form. 

Mr  Wood,  the  author  of  *  Echoes  of  the  Night  *  (Moxon), 
is  a  Chancellor’s  Medallist.  The  subject  set  for  the  prize 
in  1869  was  the  “Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,”  and  the 
adroitness  with  which  Mr  Wood  successfully  fused  that 
rough  ore  into  current  poetic  coin  does  him  much  credit. 
But  Cambridge  poetry  is  at  best  somewhat  mechanical ;  and 
if  the  poem  referred  to  were  the  best  in  the  book,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  warn  our  readers  against  expecting 
much  satisfaction  from  it.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Several  of  the  shorter  pieces  are  undoubtedly  verv  nleasant 
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Tennyson  has  led  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  of  all  his 
imitators,  to  the  mystic  and  difficult  style  in  writing. 
There  must  erer  remain  a  great  proportion  of  readers 
unable  to  relish  that  style.  To  such  your  little  volume 
will  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  gift-books.**  Miss  8tapleton*8 
poetry  may  or  may  not  be  mystic — we  cannot  quite  decide  ; 
but  we  should  certainly  not  pronounce  it  difficult.  The 
“  Pastor  **  begins  thus : — 

It  was  the  glad  young  month  of  May, 

A  mom  so  softly  bright, 

The  tender  leaves  and  budding  flowers 
Danced  in  transparent  light. 

The  warbling  bird  in  joyous  lays 
Attuned  his  sweetest  note ; 

The  jewelled  insect  floated  by, 

As  floats  a  fairy  boat. 

This  is  perspicuously  easy ;  and  as  the  book  has  already 
reached  a  fourth  edition,  it  must  have  satisfled  the  great 
proportion  of  readers  ”  whom  Mrs  Norton  detects  outside 
of  “  the  public.**  James  Priest. 


FEENCH  LITEEATURE. 

Madame  Bovary.  Par  Gustave  Flaubert.  Charpentier. 

Lee  Jtunea  France.  Par  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Charpentier. 

Lee  Atnoureux  de  Sainte  Pirine.  Pur  Champfleury.  Charpentier. 

Lee  Va-nu-Pieds.  Par  Ldon  Cladel.  Alphonse  Lemerre. 

Le  Puritain.  Par  Charles  Triarte.  Charpentier. 

Lee  demiiree  anneee  de  lord  Byron.  Michel  L^vy. 

Lee  Enchantemente  de  Prudence.  Par  Madame  P.  de  Saman.  Michel 
Ldvy. 

Hietoire  iTune  Jfaieon.  Par  Viollet  Leduc.  Hetzel. 

In  his  interesting  sketch  book  of  Italy,  M.  Taine  is  led 
to  inquire  how  the  country  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
has  fallen  from  its  rank  of  art-leader  of  the  world  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale ;  the  clever  writer  seeks  the  cause 
of  this  striking  decadence  in  the  absorption  of  the  public 
mind  in  Italy  by  politics.  He  might  well  apply  his  con¬ 
clusion  to  France  at  the  present  moment,  for  if  anything  is 
calculated  to  sanction  it,  it  is  the  condition  of  French 
literature.  The  truth  is  that  all  minds  in  France  yet 
bear  the  impress  of  recent  events,  and  are  engrossed  by  the 
likelihood  of  future  struggles  of  equal  portent ;  and  the 
excitement  produced  by  constant  speculation  on  the  most 
vital  topics  excludes  all  thoughts  not  relating  to  the  main 
object  of  general  interest.  The  public  ear  is  more  open  to 
political  writers  and  economists  than  to  novelists;  and 
authors  of  fiction  themselves  are  either  so  convinced 
that  their  time  is  but  a  moment,  or  so  absorbed  in 
political  problems,  that  they  cast  aside  their  pen,  like  M. 
Gustave  Flaubert,  whose  admirable  novel,  ‘  Madame 
Bovary,’  is  now  reprinted  for  want  of  original  matter.  But 
M.  Flaubert,  whose  profound  studies  of  human  nature 
pointed  to  a  more  brilliant  career,  is  not  the  only  inactive 
novelist ;  the  Paris  publishers  are  compelled  to  reproduce 
the  delights  of  a  past  generation,  as  Theophile  Gautier’s 
‘Jeunes  France,’  a  sparkling  book,  containing  as  much 
humour  and  wit  as  all  Lord  Lytton’s  works  put  together  ; 
which  but  helps  to  show  off  the  poverty  of  .contemporary^ 
literature  beside  the  healthy,  abundant  harvest  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Legitimate  dynasty.  There 
is,  too,  M.  Champfieury,  the  leader  of  a  school,  who  follows 
Flaubert’s  steps,  and  gives  a  reprint  of  an  old  work  Les 
Amoureux  de  Sainte  Ferine.’  Amidst  this  recrudescence 
of  rechauffes  dishes  and  posthumous  publications  of  private 
correspondence,  we  gladly  hail  the  production  of  a  young 
writer  who  bids  fair  to  obtain  a  plafie  among  the  foremost 
with  a  style  of  writing  of  which  the  least  attraction  is  its 
novelty.  M.  Leon  Cladel  is  a  southerner,  gifted  with  a 
power  of  expression  only  equalled  by  the  intensity  of  his 
studies ;  he  eschews  the  example  of  effete  romancists, 
whose  heroes  must  be  aristocratic  if  they  wish  to  appear  pre¬ 
sentable  ;  he  has  not  sought  his  personages  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain  ;  ha  has  taken  them  from  the  street,  from 
the  gutter — from  among  the  people ;  for  M.  Leon  Cladel 
seems  not  of  those  who  believe  that  sentiment,  courage, 
and  devotion  are  the  belongings  of  the  higher  class.  He 
gives  us  a  series  of  novelettes,  one  and  all  pregnant  with 
the  indignation  of  an  honest  heart.  One  is  the  story  of  a 
sergent  de  ville,  bom  from  an  illegitimate  union,  left  to 
starve  as  he  could.  One  day  the  man  is  told  to  arrest  a  girl 


of  free  habits ;  his  comrades  illtreat  her,  beat,  and  insult 
her ;  and  then  he  finds  out  that  the  wretched  woman  is 
his  sister,  left,  like  him,  to  starve  or  live  by  vice.  Another 
story  relates  the  life  struggle  of  a  staunch  southern  work¬ 
man  on  his  tour  de  France^  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  can  be  made  out  of  this  sipiple  theme  until  one  reads 
M.  Cladel’s  masterly  treatment  of  it.  If  he  will  only 
abstain  from  occasional  brutality  of  expression  which  is 
more  shocking  than  striking,  M.  Cladel  can  become,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  one  of  the  most 
deserving  of  popularity. 

Very  different  from  ‘  Les  Va-nu-pieds  *  is  M.  Charles 
Yriarte’s  ‘  Le  Puritain.*  The  subject  is  rather  old ; 
Moliere  exhausted  it  before  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  and  the 
attempt  would  be  a  dangerous  one  were  it  not  that 
M.  Yriarte  excels  in  re- treating  old  subjects  with  peculiar 
charm.  His  novel  recommends  itself  by  simplicity  of 
recital.  Nor  are  his  strictures  wanting  in  the  personal 
observation  of  a  man  of  wit.  Add  to  this  that  M.  Yriarte 
is  a  correct  and  elegant  writer.  In  *  Le  Puritain  ’  he  labours 
to  trace  a  figure  of  a  scarce  type — a  young  man  who,  in  the 
whirl  of  Parisian  life,  has  retained  the  natural  tenderness 
and  candour  usually  effaced  by  the  contact  of  a  fast, 
furious,  brainless  jeunesse  doree.  Circumstances  and 
necessity  launch  this  youthful  Alceste  into  the  most 
intoxicating  atmosphere  of  town  existence ;  in  drawing¬ 
rooms,  balls,  private  circles ;  in  the  dens  of  Bohemia ; 
everywhere,  in  a  word,  he  finds  that,  in  the  words  of  Buy 
Bias, 

Tout  se  fait  par  intrigue,  et  rien  par  loyaut^. 

It  is  the  odyssey  of  this  young  Puritan  through  the 
shoals  of  the  capital  of  which  the  writer  tells  us.  Young 
Alceste  is  true  to  his  principles  except  once,  when  he 
stumbles  over  a  stile  that  affects  the  shape  of  a  pretty  and 
heartless  Parisienne  ;  but  he  amends,  and  relates  his  story 
by  the  pen  of  M.  Yriarte  for  the  edification  and  teaching  of 
others. 

We  do  not  know  the  lady  who  conceals  her  personality 
under  the  title  of  “  the  authoress  of  ‘  Robert  Emmet ;  *  ** 
but  she  certainly  deserves  commendation  for  the  thoughtful 
essay  she  devotes  to  the  last  portion  of  Byron’s  life.  From 
what  we  can  see,  she  has  a  good  many  new  things  to  say  on 
Byron’s  intercourse  with  his  wife — no  revelations  of  the 
Beecher  Stowe  calibre,  no  remarks  made  after  the  manner 
of  this  religious  lady.  Far  from  it,  the  authoress  of  this 
book  endeavours  to  palliate  the  crimes  and  mistakes  of 
both  husband  and  wife  without  taking  an  advocate’s  part 
on  either  side.  The  world  has  had  so  much  controversy 
on  the  matter  that  it  may  well  refuse  attention  to  whoever 
attempts  to  reopen  the  discussion.  But  as  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction  ‘  Les  dernieres  annees  de  Byron  *  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  abounding  as  it  does  in  critical  appreciation  of 
;he  best  kind. 

As  to  Madame  de  Saman’s  confession,  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  strangest  works  of  its  sort  that  have  been  written 
for  a  long  time;  and  we  should  say  one  of  the  most 
shameless,  but  that  we  feel  some  indulgence  for  the  errings 
of  extraordinary  beings  of  both  sexes,  gifted  with  tempera¬ 
ments  that  labour  under  more  imperative  wants  than  others. 

It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  amorous  confessions  of  a 
femme  de  lettres  of  much  distinction  and  talent,  whose 
ideas  on  morality  were  not  of  those  shared  by  the  world. 
Madame  de  Saman  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  adventures 
of  her  life,  for  her  intimacy  with  Chateaubriand  and 
others  ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  respecting  her  the  less 
for  that;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  act  of 
leading  an  abnormal  life  and  complacently  exhibiting 
it  afterwards  to  the  public.  If  it  is  a  sacrifice  for  the  weal 
of  society,  we  congratulate  the  lady  upon  her  stoicism. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  minute  description 
of  secret  intrigues  as  a  scandalous  breach  of  propriety. 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  indiscreet  than  the 
intimate  relation  of  Madame  de  Saman’s  amours  with  the 
English  nobleman  designated  under  the  transparent  name 
of  Henry  Warwick  ?  •  We  are  disposed  to  all  kinds  of 
indulgence  for  women  of  Madame  de  Saman’s  character ; 
we  think  Madame  George  Sand  not  only  one  of  the  greatest, 
but  one  of  the  most  respectable  women  of  her  time ;  but 
if  a  lady  chooses  to  describe  such  exigencies  of  her  nature 
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account  for  Liberal  divisions.  The  apology  is  not  without 
force,  and  it  naturally  leads  up  to  a  tolerably  confident 
forecast  of  the  general  election.  But  it  is  a  grand  mistake 
to  suppose  that  because  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  country, 
and  the  working-men  in  particular,  admit  the  present 
Government  to  be  more  likely  to  help  them  than  the  Tories, 
they  will  therefore  beyond  doubt  bestir  themselves  to  secure 
Mr  Gladstone’s  return  to  power.  The  Radical  party  has 
the  future  of  England  in  its  hands,  and  it  does  not  much 
care  who  goes  on  forming  Administrations  and  effecting 
compromises  during  the  few  years  which  it  requires  in 
order  to  organise  its  forces.  We  rather  anticipate  that  com¬ 
parative  indifference  will  continue  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  Liberal  constituencies; — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Gladstone 
cares  to  lead  the  strong,  rather  than  to  be  led  by  the  weak. 

The  Westminister  Review  opens  w’ith  a  vigorous  article 
on  the  “  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  It  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  of  Mr 
Miall’s  four  points  (1.)  the  violation  of  religious  equality ; 
(2.)  the  deprivation  of  self-government  in  the  Church 
itself;  (3.)  the  imposition  upon  Parliament  of  duties  which 

a  somewhat  redun- 
■;  — the  injury  done  to  the  political  and  reli- 
interests  of  the  community.  The  writer  of  the  article 


as  are  not  destined  for  publication,  she  deserves  the  severity 
of  the  critic ;  especially  when,  like  Madame  de  Saman,  she 
possesses  uncommon  merit,  and  could  devote  her  ability  to 
worthier  topics. 

M.  Viollet  Leduc’s  work  is  a  graceful  form  of  fiction, 
which  serves  as  a  pretext  and  an  inducement  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge.  The  distinguished  architect,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  History  of  a  House,’  explains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  architecture  somewhat  in  the  way  patronised 
by  M.  Jules  Verne  in  the  inculcation  of  science.  M. 
Viollet  Leduc  has  not,  as  far  as  form  goes,  the  same 
practice  and  the  same  imagination  as  !M.  Verne,  but  withal, 
his  information  is  put  in  anything  but  a  tedious  way. 
The  French,  as  yet,  have  the  exclusive  merit  of  this 
excellent  innovation,  which  consists  of  teaching  by  means 
of  amusement.  It  is  desirable  that  the  process  should  be 
adopted  elsewhere,  although,  of  course,  these  works  are  as 
useful  and  interesting  in  a  translation  as  in  the  text. 

Camille  Barrere. 


it  is  not  qualified  to  discharge  ; 
dant  argument  — 1 
gious  i 

admits  that  he  touches  only  the  fringe  of  each  branch  of  his 
subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  do  much 
more  ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  read, 
after  a  single  page  on  the  third  head,  that  “  we  are  not 
justified  in  ‘wasting’  our  space  in  any  further  discussion 
of  this  topic.”  Still,  as  far  as  he  goes,  he  is,  as  we  have 
said,  vigorous ;  but  it  is  reserved  for  another  mouth 
worthily  to  expound  the  present  position  of  the  question. 
We  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  close  of  the  article, 
which  put  into  words  what  almost  every  politician  heed- 
fully  carries  in  his  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Liberal  leaders  is  ambiguous.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  says  that  the  question  will  not  be  settled  by  him,  but  by 
younger  men,  but  in  his  “  Autobiography  ”  he  records,  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  that  in  1865  he  deemed  the  question 
“remote,  and  apparently  without  bearing  on  the  politics  of  the 
day.”  Nevertheless,  within  three  years  Mr  Gladstone  made  the 
Irish  Church  the  question  of  the  day.  Within  another  year  ho 
had  disestablished  and  disendowed  it.  Events  may  again  march 
as  quickly,  and  it  may  be  reserved  for  Mr  Gladstone  to  carry  a 

similar  measure  affecting  the  English  Church . With 

regard  to  the  Conservatives,  “  Church  and  State  ”  may  be  the 
cry  of  the  rank  and  file,  but  their  leader  is  cautious  and  reticent. 
Remembering  his  Reform  manoeuvres  of  1866  to  1868,  we  should 
not  be  the  least  surprised  to  see  him  defeat  the  Liberals  on  this 
question,  in  order  that  he  may  again  “  dish  them,”  and  carry 
the  measure. 

A  well-informed  article  on  “The  Working-Classes,”  and 
a  laudatory  notice  of  Mill’s  “  Autobiography,”  are  next 
in  order  of  interest  amongst  the  contents  of  the  number. 

The  British  Quarterly  is  solid  and  varied  as  usual. 
We  turn  first  of  all — mainly  from  curiosity — to  see  how  it 
has  treated  the  “Autobiography,”  with  which  most  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  have  dealt  in  some  form  or  another ; 
and  we  find  a  fairly  appreciative,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  notice.  It  is  written  by 
an  admirer,  and  by  one  who  is  able  to  lift  himself  above 
the  level  of  political  hatred,  and  of  that  petty  jealousy 
which  loves  to  blame  where  it  cannot  understand.  But, 
as  an  instance  of  the  shortness  of  grasp  which  has 
marred  the  pleasure  otherwise  derivable  from  this  article 
by  those  who  called  Mill  friend,  we  will  quote  a  single 
brief  passage : — 

Some  explanation  (of  his*  melancholy)  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  his  own  words,  that  he  had  not  thrown  off  religious  belief ; 
but  that  he  never  had  it.  Was  this  the  miss  in  life  ?  Was  thia 
the  true  explanation  of  the  unrest,  the  sense  of  emptiness  which 
the  book  suggests  ?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  lost  a  religion.  Then  a  consciousness  of  need  might  have 
driven  him  to  seek  for  one,  and  this  quest  has  often  been  found 
the  fulness  of  a  life.  To  be  sure  he  found  at  length  a  supreme 
object  of  regard.  Strange  Nemesis  of  outraged  nature!  Men 
must  worship.  Perhaps  as  Mill  would  not,  or  could  not,  worship 
God,  it  may  be  matter  of  devout  satisfaction  that  he  made  as  the 
idol  of  his  soul  no  worse  object  than  the  graceful  and  gifted 
woman  by  whose  side  he  sleeps  in  the  little  French  cemetery. 

This  is  not  very  strong  writing;  though  we  are  far 
from  denying  that  there  is  a  grain  of  shrewd  suggestion 
in  the  latter  part.  But  it  is  surely  an  altogether  in¬ 
sufficient  treatment  of  a  subject  which  ought  to  have 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  contains  several  articles  of  great 
interest ;  notably  two  upon  political  topics,  one  upon  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  one  upon  Mr  Mill’s  “  Autobio¬ 
graphy.”  The  latter  is  of  a  far  more  discriminative  cha¬ 
racter  than  the  majority  of  the  notices  which  have 
appeared  of  this  remarkable  book,  than  which  perhaps  no 
production  of  the  English  press  during  the  last  half-cen¬ 
tury  has  proved  to  be  such  a  crucial  test  of  the  value  of 
contemporary  criticism.  The  Edinburgh  makes  much  of 
Mill’s  over-subtlety  in  argument  and  strained  conclusions  ; 
calls  him  a  blind  guide,  and  dwells  upon  the  unpracticalness 
which  made  his  Parliamentary  career  a  failure,  and  does 
not  spare  him  in  one  or  two  matters  on  which  he  seems  (to 
the  critic)  to  have  gone  astray.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  reserve  of  just  appreciation  in  this  article  which 
saves  it,  as  we  said,  from  the  charge  of  prejudiced  unfair¬ 
ness.  Not  that  the  critical  test  has  been  successful  in  this 
case  either.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  writer  to  enter  into, 
not  to  say  estimate.  Mill’s  theories  on  the  Land  question, 
when  his  own  conception  of  the  subject  is  limited  to  the 
views  expressed  in  these  sentences  ? 

He  held  that  the  unearned  increment  of  the  value  of  land, 
caused  by  external  causes,  ought  not  to  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  But  why  of  land  alone  ?  All  trade,  all  commercial 
enterprise,  is  based  on  the  hope  of  increment.  Why  is  real  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  treated  differently  from  a  work  of  art  or  the  public 
securities  ?  In  truth  this  is  a  denial  of  property  itself. 

The  failure  to  see  a  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  a  picture — between  the  increment  of  value 
in  one,  arising  from  the  spontaneity  of  nature  (rela¬ 
tively,  of  course,  with  “external  causes”),  and  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  value  in  the  other,  arising  simply  from  fashion  or 
change  of  taste — shows  a  dimness  of  vision  which  we  should 
not  have  expected  from  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer. — The 
“  Results  of  the  Education  Act  ”  are  summed  up  in  a 
carefully  written  (and  “  inspired  ”  ?)  article  largely  in 
favour  of  the  author  and  administrators  of  the  Act.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  friendly  critic  has  not  made 
good  his  position  ;  and  the  suggestion  that  “  Mr  Bright’s 
speech  at  Birmingham  sinned  against  ministerial  etiquette, 
and  possibly  embarrasses  at  this  moment  the  policy  of  the 
Government,”  and  that  it  “  hardly  commits  the  eloquent 
speaker  to  any  decided  action,  except  in  respect  of  the 
celebrated  25th  Clause,”  looks  much  as  if  somebody  were 
trying  to  pave  the  way  for  another  of  those  comfortable 
compromises  which  have  come  to  be  a  speciality  of  the 
present  Government.  The  compromise  effected  in  the 
matter  of  the  Education  Act  was  effected  with  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  this  writer 
shows,  to  leave  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  sectarian  manage¬ 
ment.  A  mere  policy  of  conciliation  in  regard  of  the  25th 
Clause  will  not  meet  a  tithe  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
clustered  round  the  Act.  We  may,  however,  commend 
this  able  article,  cram-full  of  statistics  of  a  most  valuable 
kind,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. — The  notice  of  “Mr 
Disraeli’s  Glasgow  Speeches  ”  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to 
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been  dealt  with  more  at  length,  or  not  at  all.  The 
articles  on  “  Henry  Thoreau  ”  and  on  “  Inductive 
Theology  are  excellent ;  and  indeed  there  is  not  one 
in  the  whole  number  which  does  not  amply  repay 
perusal.  That  on  “  Mr  Bright’s  Return  to  the  Ministry  ” 
is  first-rate  from  the  writer’s  fairly  logical  point  of  view. 
A  “  Note  ”  continues  the  interesting  discussion  between 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  vigorous  critic,  in  which 
the  latter  seems  to  have  made  as  good  a  stand  against 
the  giant  of  psychology  as  any  of  his  co~temeraires. 

The  New  Qtiarterly  maintains  the  character  which 
its  first  number  earned  for  it.  Mr  Dangerfield  is  left 
alone  (as  far  as  names  are  concerned)  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  the  promise  that  each  number  shall 
contain  “two  complete  stories  by  the  first  authors  of  the 
day.”  “  Splendide  Mendax,”  in  the  present  number,  is 
a  very  fair  novelette ;  and  to  those  who  can  get  over 
the  preliminary  shock  of  meeting  with  a  novel  in  a 
“  Quarterly  ”  it  will  not  be  by.  any  means  void  of  interest. 
There  is  a  dilettante  article  by  Ludwig  Ritter  on  “  Rare 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  and  a  gossiping  account  of 
“  Travels  in  Portugal but  beyond  these  there  is  not 
much  to  distinguish  the  number. 

The  Theological  Review  opens  with  a  powerful  article 
by  Miss  Cobbe  on  “  Heteropathy,  Aversion,  Sympathy.” 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  metaphysics,  especially 
to  that  branch  of  the  science  which  deals  with  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  feelings  of  men  and  brutes — a  topic 
on  which  the  writer  is  always  at  home.  The  attempted 
confutation  of  Dr  Strauss  by  Herr  Scholten,  of  Leiden, 
is  continued ;  but  as  it  is  not  of  such  force  that  the 
Doctor  will  be  likely  to  reply  to  it,  w'e  will  not  do  more 
than  say  that  its  conclusiveness  does  not  strike  us  as 
strongly  as  its  undoubted  scholarship.  A  discriminating 
review  of  the  “  Plimsoll  Agitation  ”  might  seem  to  be 
rather  out  of  place  in  a  Theological  Review,  but  its 
insertion  is  justified  by  a  catholic  interpretation  of  the 
word  “  religion  ”  at  the  close  of  the  article. 

The  Englishwanian^s  Review  is  most  excellently  con¬ 
ducted,  and  its  record  of  the  progress  made  by  those 
who  are  so  gallantly  labouring  to  secure  to  women  the 
position  of  which  they  have  practically  proved  them¬ 
selves  worthy  is  indispensable  to  those  who  follow 
the  movement.  The  “Events  of  the  Quarter”  are 
chronicled  in  a  conspicuously  -able  manner  by  one 
whose  head  and  heart  are  both  in  the  work.  This 
chronicle  is  very  servdceably  assisted  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  “  Paragraphs,”  which  serve  to  bring  an 
irresistible  array  of  authorities  to  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  previous  pages  have  advocated. 
The  reviews  of  books — chiefly,  though  not  entirely, 
dealing  with  woman’s  work  and  woman’s  thought — do 
not  yield  in  interest  to  the  average  contents  of  the  older 
magazines.  We  believe  that  this  quarterly  publication 
only  needs  to  be  better  known — perhaps  only  to  be 
better  pushed — in  order  to  secure  for  it  a  far  wider 
appreciation.  To  our  knowledge  it  has  done  a  large 
amount  of  important  work  in  bringing  the  woman’s 
question  prominently  to  the  front,  and  in  winning  over 
the  judgment  and  co-operation  of  men  capable  of  helping 
the  movement  forward. 

The  Journal  of  Science  is  rather  above  its  own  average. 

It  contains  a  somewhat  diffuse  article  on  “  The  Saturnian 
System,”  by  Mr  R.  A.  Proctor,  and  a  further  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  “  the  phenomena  called  spiritual,” 
by  Mr  Crookes.  These  are  its  lightest  articles ;  but 
the  remainder  lack  neither  practiC^al  utility  nor  scientific 
value.  “Gall’s  Discovery  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
Brain  ”  is  extremely  interesting. 

The  Popular  Science  Review  is  true  to  its  title,  and 
deals  with  six  subjects  in  a  manner  fairly  “  to  be  under- 
standed  of  the  people.”  In  addition  there  are  a  number 
of  comprehensive  reviews,  and  an  able  “  Scientific 
Summary.” 

Naval  Science  progresses  admirably  under  Mr  E.  J. 
Reed’s  editorship.  To  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
nautical  matters  it  is  invaluable,  and  that  not  merely 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  have  been  especially 
pleased  by  an  article  “  On  Waves  and  Rolling,”  by 
M.  Bertin,  of  Cherbourg. 


The  International  Review,  published  six  times  a  year, 
may  be  noticed  in  this  connection.  The  idea  of  this 
new  publication  is  excellent,  and  the  conductors  promise 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  appreciation.  The 
writers  of  original  articles  are  four  Americans,  one 
Englishman  (Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter),  and  due  German 
(Baron  F.  von  Holtzendorff).  Dr  ]^y  Palmer’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  “  Universal  Education  ”  is  bold,  and  challenges 
more  criticism  than  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give. 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  late  American  panic ; 
and  the  reviews  of  books  are  thoroughly  well  done. 

Herbert  Wilson. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Besant,  A. — On  the  Religious  Education  of  Children.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  14, 
3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Brewer,  J.  S. — Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts,  pre8er>’ed  in  the  Archi* 
episcopal  Library  at|Lambeth.  Edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  (Royal  Svo,  pp.  xllx,  560, 10s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Broade,  the  Rev.  G.  E. — Bishop  Reinkens’s  First  Pastoral  Letter,  and 
Speech  on  Bible  Reading,  (svo,  pp.  20,  6d.)  Rivingtons. 

Butler,  Pierce. — Axel  and  Valborg :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts ;  and  other 
Poems.  Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Adam  Oehlenschlitger.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Palmer.  (lOmo,  pp.  ix,  164,  Ss.)  Trllbner. 

Fallacies  Exposed  in  a  Work  entitled  “Modem  Christianity  a  Civilised 
Heathenism.”  (8vo,  pp.  42.)  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1S74.  A  Vade  Mecum  for  Fiscal  Reformers. 
Free  Traders,  Politicians,  Public  Speakers,  and  Writers.  (Imperial  Hvo. 
pp.  194,  Is  )  Longmans. 

Gordon,  Charles  Alexander.— Life  on  the  Gold  Coast.  (Svo,  pp.  84.) 
Bailli^re,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

Grant,  Courtenay.— Little  Lady  Lorraine.  A  NoveL  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  313' 
10s.  6d.)  Bentley. 

Hill,  Frederic.— Local  Taxation  and  Local  Government.  (Svo,  pp.  12.) 
Office  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

Japanese.  A.— Studies  of  Man.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  110, 28.  6d.)  Triibner. 
Murray,  Alexander  S.— Slanual  of  Mythology  :  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and 
Old  German,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  Mythology.  Second  Edition,  re¬ 
written  and  considerably  enlarged.  With  Forty-five  Plates.  (Svo, 
pp.  xi,  368,  98.)  Asher. 

Officer  of  Volunteer  Artillerv,  An.— Our  Army  of  Reserve :  Fencible 
Organisation.  (Svo,  pp.  16.)  Blackwood. 

Ouida.— Two  Little  W’ooden  Shoes.  A  Sketch.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  322.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Pattison,  John.— Is  Cancer  Curable?  An  Answer  to  Dr  Alexander  Marsden’s 
Pamphlet,  *  Cancer  Quacks  and  Cancer  Curers.’  Fifteenth  Thousand. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  55.)  Kiddie  and  Couchman. 

Report  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Bath,  October,  1873.  (Svo,  pp.  xviii, 
5U2.)  Rivingtons. 

Spalding,  Captain  H.— Khiva  and  Turkestan.  Translated  from  the  Russian. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv,  248.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Stoddard,  Charles  Warren. — Summer  Cruising  In  the  South  Seas.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Wallis  Mackay.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii,  319.)  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

Ueberweg,  Dr  Friedrich.— Histon'  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  G.  8.  Morris. 
Vol.  II.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  (Imperial  Svo,  pp.  561.) 
Rodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  final  volume  of  the  Calendar 
of  the  Carew  Papers,  now  remaining  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  Mr  Brewer,  one  of  the  two  editors,  takes 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  confusion  in  which  similar 
collections  of  MSS.  are  allowed  to  remain,  partly  through 
carelessness,  and  partly  out  of  foolish  reverence  for  the 
haphazard  order  in  which  they  were  heaped  together  by 
the  original  collectors.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  MSS.  can  only  be  said  to  be  “  edited  ”  in 
any  but  the  most  perfunctory  sense  of  the  word,  when 
they  are  re-arranged  in  chronological  order ;  and  this  is 
only  possible  when  access  can  be  had  to  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  simultaneously.  Such  a  privilege,  however, 
would  not  be  allowed  in  some  libraries  which  grant 
access  to  only  one  or  two  volumes  at  a  time.  Mr  Brewer 
acknowledges  the  courtesy  of  the  late  and  the  present 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  according  this  very 
necessary  license.  This  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the 
Carew  Papers  follows  the  fourth  in  point  of  time,  the 
fifth  being  an  interpolation  containing  the  ‘  Book  of 
Howth  ’  and  miscellaneous  fragments.  The  whole  series 
as  deposited  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brewer  and  Mr  Bullen,  forms  an  important  com¬ 
mentary  on  Irish  History  between  the  dates  1515-1624. 

We  presume  that  Studies  of  Man,  “  by  a  Japanese,”  is 
a  bond  fide  production;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  writer 
who  in  his  preface  would  have  us  understand  that  he 
left  his  native  land  on  a  mission  to  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  globe,  and  is  now  on  his  return  home,  should  have 
annexed  so  comprehensive  a  title  to  a  treatise  which 
deals  with  the  English  phase  of  one  only  of  the 
problems  which  perplex  the  civilised  world.  He  writes, 
in  fact,  in  capital  English,  an  Essay  on  Secular  Education 
in  England. 
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MisB  A.  Besant  pursues  the  same  vein  in  one  of  Mr 
Scott’s  pamphlets,  On  the  Beligious  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren; — a  plea,  from  an  avowedly  theistic  point  of  view, 
for  the  inculcation  of  a  morality  that  springs  from 
conviction,  rather  than  a  religion  resting  on  dogmas. 

*  Modem  Christianity  a  Civilised  Heathenism  ’  courted 
reply  by  exaggeration  of  the  ideal  Christian  standpoint. 
It  is  elaborately  answered  this  week  in  Fallacies  Exposed 
in  a  work  entitled  Modern  Christianity  a  Civilised  Heathen¬ 
ism  ;  the  only  clue  we  have  40  the  authorship  of  the 
pamphlet  being  that  it  is  published  in  Salisbury  and 
London. 

Other  religious  publications  of  the  week  are  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Bishop  Beinkens’s  First  Pastoral  Letter,  and 
Speech  on  Bible  Beading,  taken  by  Mr  Broade,  British 
Chaplain  at  Diisseldorf,  from  the  authorised  edition ;  and 
the  Beport  of  the  Church  Congress^  held  at  Bath  in  October, 
1873.  The  compilers  of  this  latter  work  have  lost  a 
precious  opportunity  of  enlivening  their  somewhat  mono¬ 
tonous  pages,  by  not  reporting  in  extenso  the  proceedings 
which  marked  Archdeacon  Denison’s  entrance  into  the 
discussions.  By  this  oversight  the  whole  “  fun  of  the 
fair  ”  is  missed. 

In  schools  and  universities  *  Lempriere  ’  has  long  ago 
been  replaced  by  Dr  Smith,  and  perhaps  even  the 
young  lions  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  prime  themselves  for 
the  conflict  from  the  pages  of  the  more  modern  writer. 
In  like  manner  it  is  time  for  the  appearance  of  some 
text-book  to  supersede  Dr  Smith,  in  which  Mythology  is 
treated  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  the  fragmentary  form 
which  suits  students  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literatures 
only.  A  Manual  of  Mythology,  by  Mr  Alex.  S.  Murray, 
of  which  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  appears  this 
week,  is  constructed  in  recognition  of  this  want;  but 
the  mythologies  of  the  various  races  are  not  in  any  way 
correlated,  and  the  spaces  allotted  to  the  Norse,  Old 
German,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  sections  of  the  work  are 
very  limited. 

Khiva  and  Turkestan  is  translated  by  Captain  Spalding 
from  a  Russian  work,  written  (we  should  like  to  know 
by  whom)  in  anticipation  of  the  recent  Khivan  expe¬ 
dition.  It  views  the  question,  of  course,  from  the 
Russian  side,  but  the  translator  commends  it  to  the 
English  reader  who  would  form  an  impartial  judgment 
of  the  case.  Those  of  our  readers  who  approve  the 
tone  adopted  by  us  during  the  Khivan  panic  will 
acknowledge  the  weight  of  Captain  Spalding’s  remarks 
when  he  says  that  “  Russia  has  been  impelled  by  the 
same  causes  as  ourselves  in  her  career  of  conquest  in 
Asia,  and,  what  is  more,  the  same  jealousy,  the  same 
suspicions  of  hostility  which  we  are  accustomed  to  har¬ 
bour  against  Russia,  influence  the  Russian  mind  to  an 
equal  extent  against  ourselves.” 

Dr  C.  A.  Gordon,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  publishes 
under  the  title  of  Life  on  the  Cold  Coast  his  “  recollec¬ 
tions  ”  of  service  there  in  1847-8.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  the  West  Coast  is  not  devoid  of  literary  interest. 
We  learn  from  Dr  Gordon  that  in  the  castle  square  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  grave  of  Miss  Landon,  the 
poetess,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  her  initials  L.  E.  L., 
with  whose  face  we  have  lately  become  familiar  among 
the  ‘  Fraser  Portraits.’ 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas  is  a  volume  of 
tropical  experiences,  closely  resembling  that  lately  put 
forth  by  “  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor.”  It  is  very  freely 
illustrated,  but  the  text  does  not  always  bear  out  the 
engravings. 

Axel  and  Valhorg  is  a  posthumous  translation,  by  Mr 
Pierce  Butler,  lately  Rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent,  of  a  five- 
act  tragedy  from  the  Danish  of  Adam  Oehlenschlager. 
It  has  been  edited  by  a  well-known  linguist.  Professor 
Palmer  of  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

We  cannot  but  call  special  attention  to  the  most 
valuable  political  almanac  of  the  year,  The  Financial 
Beforrn  Almanack.  Its  cynical  reading  of  the  national 
statistics  should  open  the  blindest  eyes.  Figures  and 
Parliamentary  returns  are  absolutely  impartial ;  and  this 
is  what  they  tell  us  of  one  out  of  many  sinecurists  and 
pensioners  to  whose  support  a  grateful  country  contri¬ 
butes.  The  nephew  of  a  Chancellor,  notorious  fifty 


years  ago,  has  had  “sinecure  offices  heaped  upon  him  I 
from  his  boyhood;”  is  at  the  present  moment  Patentee | 
of  Bankrupts,  ex-Hauaper  Keeper,  and  ex-Prothonotary,  ^ 
at  a  combined  yearly  salary  of  I1,779Z.  5s.  5d.  From 
first  to  last  “  he  seems  to  have  received  402,788Z.  IBs.  of 
the  public  money,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  before 
the  sinecures  were  abolished,  and  to  his  pickings  from 
the  Church  ”  (for  this  costly  gentleman  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church).  But  the  most  valuable 
sheets  of  statistics  here  analysed  and  arranged  relate  to 
the  national  income.  In  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
almanac  we  have  marked  much  on  which  our  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  comment ;  but  we  would  strongly  urge  an 
intelligent  perusal  of  the  table  of  “  Curiosities  of  the 
Customs,”  on  page  50. 

Mr  Stanford’s  maps  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements 
and  of  the  Railways  and  Tramways  constructed  and  pro¬ 
posed  in  London  and  the  suburbs  have  reached  us. 
That  of  the  Miscellaneous  Improvements  is  a  copy  of  the 
map  deposited  at  the  Private  Bill  Office  for  the  session 
of  1874. 


MUSIC  RECEIVED. 

From  Messrs  Cramer  we  have  “  The  Miller  and  his  Men,” 
a  Christmas  drawing-room  Extravaganza,  by  F.  C.  Burnand 
and  A.  Sullivan,  with  incidental  music  by  J.  F.  Simpson— a 
capital  burlesque  for  a  clever  troupe  of  amateurs,  from  which 
we  may  select  a  spirited  trio,  “  You  do  not  mean  it?”;  ‘*11 
Retomo— Valzer  jir  Canto,”  by  Auguste  Mey,  a  bold  and 
original  soprano  song,  giving  plenty  of  scope  for  a  voice  of 
average  range ;  “  Sweet  Dreamer,”  by  A.  S.  Sullivan,  not 
specially  striking,  but  sweet  and  in  good  taste ;  “  The  Lily  of 
the  North,”  by  C.  H.  R.  Marriott,  a  lively  waltz,  which  we 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  ball-programmes  of  the  coming 
season  ;  “  Romantisches  Leben,”  waltzes  by  Keler  Bdla  ;  “  A 
me  Yieni! — the  ‘Galatea’  waltz,”  arranged  for  the  voice  by 
F.  H.  Cowen  ;  “  Sympathy,”  by  R.  F.  Harvey  ;  and  “  One 
Year  nearer  Home  !  ”  a  song  by  J.  F.  Simpson. 

From  Messrs  Hammond  we  have  “  Hertzeleid  ”  and 
“  Scheidegruss,”  two  pianoforte  selections  from  Gustav 
Lange,  the  latter  being  an  (andante)  Nocturne  of  great 
sweetness,  noticeable  for  a  very  soft  and  eflective  conclusion  ; 
a  gay  “  Promenade  Polka,”  by  J .  Levy,  in  his  best  style  ;  “  In 
Stiller  Mitternacht”  and  “Themse  Lieder,”  polka  and 
waltzes  by  Josef  Guug’l,  bright  and  good  to  dance  to  ;  and 
“The  Kildare  Club  Quadrilles,”  one  of  Charles  Godfrey’s 
light  and  tasteful  compositions,  having  the  air  separately 
printed  for  comet  in  A  nat. 

From  Messrs  Weekes  we  have  a  sober  “  Musette  ”  and  an 
Adagio  and  Allegro,  two  organ  voluntaries,  very  serviceable 
compositions,  by  K  H.  Turpin  ;  an  “  Overturn  Pastorale,” 
with  pedal  obbligato,  tender  in  conception,  by  the  same  ; 
“  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord,”  a  somewhat  long  but  well  composed 
and  arranged  anthem,  by  the  same;  “The  Jabberwock 
Quadrille,’’  by  W.  Boyd,  light  and  gay,  probably  with  an 
eye  to  the  children’s  balls ;  “  Weep  not,”  by  A.  Moul,  a 
somewhat  thin  song ;  “  He  is  the  Lord,”  by  Luigi  Boidwe, 
a  two-part  song,  of  sombre  but  chaste  hue ;  and  “  Three 
Sacred  Gems  (“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  “The 
Heavens  are  teUing,”  and  “With  Verdure  clad”),  well 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Carl  Remarc. 

From  Messrs  Hansford  we  have  “A  Sailor’s  Yarn ’’and 
“  The  Boy  and  the  Brook,”  two  songs  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  the 
first  somewhat  mawkish,  the  last  a  sympathetic  rendering  of 
Longfellow’s  song  ;  “  The  Royal  Duke  and  Duchess,”  by 
W.  F.  Taylor,  another  of  the  inevitable  soueenirs  de  mariage, 
and  quite  up  to  the  occasion  ;  Ganz’s  “  Sing,  Sweet  Bird,” 
arranged  for  the  piuoforte  by  Michael  Watson  ;  “  Beautiful 
Roses,”  a  song  founded  on  M^tra’s  waltz  of  the  same  name, 
“written,  arranged,  and  partly  composed”  by  Michael  Wat¬ 
son  ;  “  Thy  Guardian  never  Sleeps,”  a  ballad  by  E.  Land ; 
and  “  Fairy  Breeze,”  a  song  by  F.  Stanislaus. 

From  Messrs  Boosey  we  have  “  Night  and  Morning,”  com¬ 
posed  for  Miss  Edith  Wynne  by  F.  H.  Cowen, — a  fine  air 
with  a  strong  accompaniment. 

From  Messrs  Enoch  we  have  the  A  and  B  editions  of  the 
Musical  Monthly,  edited  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and  each 
containing  five  well-selected  pieces, — the  former  instrumental 
and  the  latter  vocal. 

From  the  Charing-Cross  Publishing  Company  we  have 
“  Deceived,”  a  rather  unmellowed  song  by  Marie  de  Brockton. 

Dr  Lloyd  Fowle  publishes  his  own  collection  of  “  Anthems,” 
by  modern  composers.  There  are  sixty-three  compositions, 
the  merits  of  which  are  naturally  varied.  “  Tremble,  thou 
Earth,”  by  Sir  J.  Benedict ;  “  There  was  War  in  Heaven,”  by 
Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley ;  and  “  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  Habita- 
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tioD)”  by  Sir  M.  Ccmta,  strike  us  as  being  amongst  the  best 
in  the  book.  “  Blessed  are  the  Pure  in  Heart,”  by  E.  Bun  nett 
is  a  short  and  simple  chorus,  well  suited  for  a  powerful  choir 
of  boys*  voices. 


favourable.  Great  Northern  "  A  **  led  the  upward  movement 
with  a  rise  of  1  j,  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  the 
downward  one  with  a  fall  of 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  omu  market  has  hardly  varied 
since  the  close  of  last  week.  The  suddIv  is  very  abundant. 


THE  THEATRES. 

At  the  Royalty,  on  Saturday,  was  produced  a  dramatised 
version  of  “  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?”  by  Mrs  Edwardes  and 
Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert.  The  plot  of  the  novel  is  one  admirably 
suited  for  dramatisation,  and  on  the  whole  the  task  has  not 
been  badly  performed  ;  although  we  must  confess  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  violent  disenchantment  at  the  very  brusque  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  denouement  in  the  last  act.  We  are  accustomed 
in  farces  to  the  rapid  helter-skelter  of  the  actors  into  their 
final  tableau  ;  but  in  a  genuine  comedy,  such  as  the  one  we 
are  writing  of,  we  might  expect  a  more  careful  approach  to 
the  solution.  The  first  act  deals  with  the  discovery,  at  Spa, 
of  Mrs  Theobald  (Miss  Hodson),  the  quondam  ballet-girl, 
now  married  to  the  heir  of  a  Chalkshire  estate  (Mr  Peveril), 
by  the  Crosbie  family.  The  second  act  transports  us  to  the 
English  county  in  question,  and  to  the  very  exclusive  society 
of  which  the  light  Lady  Rose  Golightly  (Miss  Maggie  Bren¬ 
nan)  sets  the  fashion,  but  which  is  too  proper  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  Mrs  Theobald.  Frank  Theobald,  however,  is 
eagerly  sought  after  ;  and  as  he  shows  symptoms  of  returning 
to  his  old  fiame.  Lady  Rose,  the  latter  patronises  his  wife, 
and  her  example  is  immediately  followed  by  her  satellites. 
In  the  meantime  Rawdon  Crosbie  (Mr  Wyndham)  neglects 
his  Jiaiicie^  Emma  Marsland  (Miss  A.  W^ilton),  out  of  i^atu- 
tion  for  the  neglected  Jane  Theobald.  The  last  act  shows  us 
Frank  Theobald  on  the  point  of  running  away  with  Lady 
Rose,  and  Rawdon  Crosbie  on  the  point  of  running  away  with 
his  friend’s  wife.  All  turns  out  well,  of  course.  Nobody 
runs  away  with  anybody ;  and  these  strange  acts  of  self- 
command,  being,  at  least  on  Frank’s  part,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  justification  from  an  argumentative  point  of  view,  are 
exhibited,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  most  startling  suddenness. 
Mr  Peveril,  Miss  Maggie  Brennan,  Miss  Thome,  and,  of 
course.  Miss  Hodson,  acted  extremely  well.  We  would  say 
the  same  of  Miss  Wilton  and  Mr  Wyndham,  if  it  were  not 
for  certain  evidences  of  awkwardness  in  the  second  and  third 
acts,  which  may  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  perfection  in  their 
parts.  Miss  Hodson’s  acting — and,  we  may  now  add,  her 
management — gives  us  so  many  occasions  for  the  most  un¬ 
feigned  praise,  that  we  can  hardly  say  anything  which  would 
not  be  a  sort  of  eulogistic  da  capo.  She  is  an  impersonator 
of  (English)  human  nature  in  whom  we  always  take  delight  ; 
and  her  rendering  of  Jane  Theobald — of  “  heart  ”  in  contrast 
with  “art”— is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  her  whole  reper¬ 
toire.  However  we  might  have  answered  the  question, 

“  Ought  we  to  visit  her  ?”  we  most  emphatically  declare  that 
every  lover  of  English  comedy  ought  to  visit  the  Royalty,  in 
order  to  see  this  excellent  play. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Very  little  business  was  transacted  last  Saturday  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Consols  remained  at  the  price  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  In  Foreign  Stocks,  however,  the  balance  of 
changes-  was  in  an  upward  direction.  E^ptian,  Turkish, 
Peruvian,  and  Paraguayan  were  somewhat  better ;  and 
Spanish,  Brazilian,  and  Honduras  somewhat  worse.  Railway 
Shares  were  flat,  the  fall  ranging  from  j  in  North  British  to 
J  in  Great  Western,  Midland,  and  Metropolitan.  The  demand 
for  discount  was  fair.  The  rate  for  good  three  months’  bills 
was  i  to  ^  below  Bank-rate. 

The  market  was  much  depressed  on  Monday.  Consols 
were  without  change,  but  Foreign  Securities  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  lower.  San  Domingo  rose  2,  and  some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  South  American  were  also  better;  but  French, 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  and  Bolivian  were  flat.  In  the 
Railway  Market,  Great  Eastern,  C’aledonian,  and  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  rose  i  to  §  ;  but  in  other  lines  there  was  a 
decline  ranging  from  ^  to  1^.  On  Tuesday,  Consols 
rose  1*16  for  money,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  sensibly 
firmer.  There  was  some  depression,  however,  in  San 
Domingo,  Honduras,  and  Bolivian.  Railway  Stocks, 
North-Eastern  excepted,  were  lower ;  the  fall  for  the  day 
ranging  from  J  to  |.  On  Wednesday,  Consols  lost  the 
fractional  rise  of  the  day  before  ;  but  Foreign  Securities  were 
firmer.  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Egyptian,  and  Hon¬ 
duras  were  quoted  at  higher  prices.  Railway  Shares  were 
again  very  dull.  Great  Northern  “A”  heading  the  downward 
movement  with  a  fall  of  li,  and  District  and  Caledonian 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  decline  of  J.  On  Thursday,  the 
tone  of  the  market  was'^heavy,  except  with  regard  to  English 
Railways.  Consols  fell  1-16  to  J,  and  in  Foreign  Bonds  there 
was  a  general  decline.  San  Domingo  fell  2.  In  Railway 
Shares,  the  fluctuations  were  mostly,  though  not  generally, 


since  the  close  of  last  week.  The  supplv  is  very  abundant, 
but  there  are  many  indications  that  it  will  not  long  remain  so. 
.  The  Bank-rate  remains  at  3^  per  cent, 
amatised  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 

rdes  and  Wednesday  show  public  deposits  amounting  to  4,864,041/., 
Imirahlv  Other  deposits  amounting  to  20,586,633^  The  former, 
has  not  fberefore,  have  decreased  by  289,663/.,  while  the  latter  have 
.  •  increased  by  260,800/.  The  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
tran-  23,073,396/.,  or  20  228/.  more  than  last  week.  The 

[  .  j  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,786,166/.,  or  a  decrease  of 
nto  their  129,595/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  47^  per 
cent. 

'  1  T  We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  an  issue  of  Six  Hundred 

at  Soa  Ninety-six  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  the  Cadiz 

ilet-ffu*l  Works  Company,  Limited,  to  be  secured  as  a  first 

p  '®ilv*  charge  on  the  undertaking,  and  bearing  interest  at  Eight  per 
.  Cent  The  bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  within  three  years  at 

»  societv  11^^*  P®**  Debenture.  The  subscription  lists  will  be  closed 
e  Bren  Tuesday  next  for  London,  and  Wednesday  next  for  the 
f.TfPTid  a  country. 

;  The  directors  of  the  Dunraven  Adare  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

TAvY  AY*  IQ 

.  *•  pany  announce  that  the  coupons  at  the  ^rate  of  10  per  cent, 

lis  wife  annum  will  be  paid  at  the  Alliance  Bank  on  and  after  the 

atellites’  P**®**. 

1  .  ■  A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  held  at 
•  tbe  offices  of  Messrs  Louis  Cohen  and  Sons,  on  Tuesday  last, 

hows  us  to  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inouire 
^h  Ladv  ^^®  P***‘cticability  of  the  “  revised  scheme  ”  proposed  for 

rav  with  ^^®  establishment  of  a  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House.  The 
Nobodv  scheme  was  generally  approved,  and  a  committ^  appointed  to 
nf  carry  it  out.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are  published  in  the 

"  Financier  of  Wednesday  last. 

lew  are  ^^®  ure  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  ; — 

lenness.  Consols,  92  to  i  for  Money,  and  92  1-16  to  3-16  for  the 

and  of  -A-ccount. 

nld  Qnv  ForJgn  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
uia  say  jgg2^  2Q5|  josi  ;  ditto,  1885,  1083  to  108|;  ditto,  1887, 

®^®  108i  to  108| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  i05|  to  1053  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent, 

id  third  Funded  Loan,  1021  to  102J  ex  div. ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  69 J  to  704  *  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  644  to 
dd,  her  554 ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  251  to  264  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares, 
lost  un-  44|  to  44j  :  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  694  to  694  5  Illinois 
1  would  Central,  914  to  924  ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  964  to 
sonator  95|;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  I84  to  19;  ditto  Third  Pre- 
lelight  ;  ference,  33  to  334;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|  to  I73. 
•ontrast  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  641  to  654;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61 1  to 
j  ^11 »  Bolivian,  31  to  33;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1873, 

lestum  Scrip,  |  to  14  prem. ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  30  to  32 ;  ditto 
.1  I  Seven  per  Cents.,  294  to  304;  Egyptian,  1868,  76  to  76j  ex  div. ; 

,  .  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1873,  67|  to  684;  Khedive,  724  to  728; 

ally ,  in  French  Rentes,  671  to  573  >  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  1034  to 

1038;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  928  to  928;  ditto  Scrip,  8  15-16  to 
9  1-16  pm. ;  Honduras,  124  to  ^34;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
Old,  734  to  73} ;  ditto,  1873,  694  to  704  >  ditto.  Six  per  Cents., 
1873,  Scrip,  18  to  2  prem. ;  Italian,  1861,  684  69 ;  Mexican, 

16  to  164  ;  Paraguay,  34  to  36  ;  Peruvian,  1870,  61|  to  624 ;  ditto, 

■  1872,  508  to  508;  Portuguese,  434  to  44;  Russian,  1870,  99  to 

ne  pre-  9^^ .  Ig^l^  97  97^ .  lg72^  99^  97^ . 

P®*”  C^®tits.,  1873,  Scrip,  24  to  24  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
urkish,  ig|  lo  18i;  San  Domingo,  21  to  23;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 

•;  and  1865,  41  to  414  ex  div.;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  688  to 

lailway  594;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  538  to  538;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

tish  to  1871,  568  to  574  ;  and  Uruguay,  77  to  774. 
lemaud  British  Railway  Shares: — Caledonian,  1064  to  10G|;  Great 
is’  bills  Eastern,  48i  to  49;  Great  Northern  “A,”  164f  to  1654;  Great 
Western,  1278  to  1278  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1464  to 
IJonsols  ’  Brighton,  838  to  838 ;  London  and  North-Western,  152|  to 

th  fpw  1534;  London  and  South-Western,  1091  to  1104;  London,  Chat- 
I  .  ham,  and  Dover,  224  to  221 ;  ditto  Preference,  621  to  634 ; 

T  ®®rip-  Metropolitan,  654  to  654 »  Metropolitan  District,  274  to  28 ;  Mid- 
!rench,  jand,  1368  to  1374;  North  British,  67^  to  684;  North-Eastern, 

In  the  174  to  1744;  Shefiield,  768  to  774;  South-Eastern,  1094  to 
Chester  nO;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  92  to  924. 


Su5fDAY  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday  last,  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Esq.,  on  “  Mystical  Zoology, 
and  the  Traces  of  Animal  Worship  in  England.'*  The  lecturer, 
stated  that  Pilpay,  .iEsop,  and  all  other  fabulists  and  poets  of 
animated  nature  were  but  unconscious  pioneers  of  that  great 
modern  generalisation  oT  science  which  connects  us  with  the  lower 
animals.  Myths  are  sometimes  called  beautiful,  but  in  itself  no 
myth  is  so,  as  it  represents  simple  falsehood,  which  is  always  ugly. 
Each  myth  grew,  however,  out  of  a  germ  of  truth,  in  which  is  hid  an 
aspect  of  nature ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  trace  a  myth  back  to 
that  germ,  and  surprise  therein  a  thought  that  man  tried  to  express 
thus  before  be  had  science  or  history,  that  we  can  evolve  beauty 
from  it.  The  old  fables  of  Pilpay  and  jEsop  are  in  the  profound- 
est  sense  poetic,  because  they  report  the  transcendent  truth  that 
animalism  is  the  same  thing,  whether  it  go  on  two  feet  or  four. 
In  Florence  the  flight  of  an  automatic  dove  on  Holy  Saturday  is 
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supposed  to  augur  to  the  farmers  good  or  bad  harvest,  and  this  is 
an  unquestionable  relic  of  the  old  Pagan  celebration  of  the  end  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring  ;  for  in  Ovid  we  read  that  there 
were  daughters  of  Anius  to  whom  Bacchus  gave  power  of 
changing  all  they  touched  to  corn,  oil,  and  wine,  and  when 
Agamemnon  wished  to  take  them  by  force  to  provision  bis  army, 
the  god  changed  them  to  doves.  The  dove  was  sacred  as  the 
first  voice  of  spring,  and  when  first  the  heart  of  man  began  to 
translate  nature,  this  dove — voice  of  awakening  nature — soared 
to  a  loftier  realm  as  mystical  harbinger  of  an  inward  spring. 
In  India  the  red  beetle  is*  called  Indragopus,  or  Protected  of  the 
Sun-God,  and  the  child’s  rhyme  addressed  to  this  ladybird  is  a 
fragment  of  an  old  hymn  of  the  dawn  of  time.  But  these 
religions  migrated  to  regions  where  the  animals  connected  with 
them  did  not  migrate,  and  thus  thev  lost  their  significance  in 
losing  their  habitat^  and  tended  to  become  mere  hieroglyphs ; 
thus,  the  serpent  takes  wings  and  is  a  dragon;  the  bull  takes 
wings  and  an  eagle’s  head,  and  is  a  gryphon  ;  and  these  non¬ 
descripts  mark  the  breaking-up  of  sacred  zoology.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  there  is  rising  in  this  country  a  sympathy  with  these  low’er 
orders,  and  a  sense  of  relationship  with  them  ;  and  that  this  age 
may  be  remembered  as  the  age  of  Darwin  and  Landseer, 
prophets  of  the  higher  age  that  shall  prove  itself  by  its  reverence 
for  the  lowly,  and  come  to  realise  the  fraternity  of  life  and  the 
finer  lessons  which  can  be  attained  by  universal  sympathy. 


Sunday  Evbninos  for  the  People.— On  Sunday  last,  Captain 
Lyon  continued  his  subject  of  “  India  ;  its  People,  Temples,  and 
Religion.”  He  began  by  referring  to  the  difference  between  the 
teachings  of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  practice  of  the  country.  Brahma  being  the  personification  of 
creation  was  now  never  worshipped,  nor  had  he  any  temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him ;  Vishnu  and  Shiva  dividing  the  Hindoo  population 
between  them.  He  next  exhibited  and  explained  various  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  deities  and  religious  practices  of  the  Hindoos. 
A  graphic  account  followed  of  the  festival  of  Juggernaut.  The  god 
being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  car,  is  drawn  by  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  round  the  temple,  on  which  occasions  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  exertions  of  the  police  that  fanatics  are  prevented  from 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  and  being  crushed  to  death. 
Kaloogoomulla,  and  its  splendid  little  monolithic  temple,  was  next 
shown  and  described ;  Avadea  Covill  and  its  statues  cut  of  the 
hardest  stone— the  legends  attached  to  and  explaining  the 
meaning  of  each  being  severally  related  ;  Tarputy,  and  its  won¬ 
derful  carvings  of  hard,  dark  green  stone,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Sunyasees,  with  a  set  of  fanatics  subjecting  themselves  to  different 
kinds  of  tortures  in  honour  of  their  god;  and  last  came  the  temples 
and  caves  on  the  shore  near  Madras.  Here  are  found  large 
boulders,  carved  into  monolithic  temples  of  exquisite  shape,  or 
excavated,  and  the  sides  of  the  caves  thus  created  sculptured  into 
lassi  rdievi  of  the  boldest  kind. 


We  print  this  week  four  additional  pages  of  matter^ 
necessitated  hy  the  extra  pressure  upon  our  columns. 
Although^  for  the  present^  such  an  increase  must  he 
regarded  as  exceptional^  and  dictated  chiefly  hy  the  desire 
to  give  our  readers  never  less  than  twenty  pages  of  original 
matter^  still  it  is  hoped,  should  circumstances  appear  to 
justify  it,  to  make  the  increase  of  size  permanent. 

***  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office,  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
hy  the  Writers. 
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EWING  MACHINES  of  Every  Description. 

from  £2  15s.  to  £25.  ^ 


THE  REGENT,  £2  158. 


Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
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SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG WARE-ROAD, 
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rriHE  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 

X  have  opened  a  BRAfiCH  OFFICE,  at  25  COCK8PUR-STREET, 
S.  W.,  for  the  transaction  of  Passenger  and  Parcel  business,  including  the 
Indian  Parcel  Post. 


T'HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

X  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattikton.— LAST  FIVE  WEEKS.-JACK  IN 
THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin  Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comic 
Pantomime,  will  be  performed  every  evening.  Preceded  by  the  farce  of 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 
Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Children  and  Schools  at  half-price  to 
all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted,  on  payment  at  the  doors 
(Morning  Performances  only).  Doors  open  at  half  p.'ist  one,  commence  at 
two.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  revival  of  AMY  ROBS  ART.  Box- 
office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE, 

FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET. 
January  25th,  at  Seven  o’clock. — Captain  LYON  (late  68th  Infantry)  on 
INDIA,  Its  People,  Temples,  and  Religion.”  Illustrated  by  a  maminoent 
series  of  Dissolving  Views  from  Photographs  taken  him  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  given  before  the  Prussian  Court,  the  Royal  Institution,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  &o.  To  be  followed  by  Selections  from  Oratorios  “  Eli  ” 
and  “Naanian.”  Soloists— Miss  Katherine  Poyntz,  Mr  £.  D.  Beverley, 
Mr  Jennings,  and  Full  Choir.  Tickets  at  the  doors  (open  at  6.30),  6d  ,  Is., 
and  28.  6d.  N.B.— Last  of  the  present  season. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (near  Moorgate-strect  Station).  Janu.iry 
25th.— Lecture  by  H.  8ANDWITH,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  on  his  “Adventures 
in  the  East.”  To  be  followed  by  a  Selection  from  “Judas  Maccabseus.” 
Soloists— Miss  Kate  Viiliers,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  Mr  Nelson  Callcott,  and 
Mr  De  Vere.  Tickets,  3d.,  6d.,  and  Is. 

February  Ist. — Reading  from  “  The  Poets,”  by  LIN  RAYNE,  Esq. 
Followed  by  Oratorio  Music,  with  Full  Band  and  Choir. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec.,  256  High  Holborn. 
CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec.,  Eastern  Branch. 
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FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


and  Charing- 


Secretarics — 


{ 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


LERIC  AL, 


MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


LIFE 


13  St  James's- square,  London,  S.W. 
City  Branch:  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E.C. 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £249,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £301,407 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assur^  at  rates  pronortioned  to  th  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 


REPORT,  1873, 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Sewiety’s  OflBces,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.442,  JANUARY  17.  1874. 

Free  Trade  in  Land. 

The  French  Vote.  Scotland  versus  Ireland. 

Party  Organisation  in  America.  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Marat. 
Castelar  and  Figueras.  Notes  from  Dorsetshire. 

Current  Events. 


The  Convicted  Shepherd. 


Parisian  Notes.  Literary  Notes. 


Mr  Proctor’s  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

The  French  Humourists.  Ethnical  Scriptures.  The  Disciples. 
Books  of  the  Weex. 


Music.  The  Theatres. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society.  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. 
Tlie  3Ioney  Market. 


Subscription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 


London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

London  Office,  28  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Established  1815. 


Invest^  Fund . £5,600.000. 

Annual  Income .  700,000. 

The  PROF^S  YEARS  of  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fur 

Assurance  S^ety  wi  1  be  DI  VIDED  as  at  the  Slstof  December,  187 
A  careful  esUmate  o^robable  results  justifies  the  conviction  that  t 
unusually  large  bonus  will  be  declared  on  this  occasion 
The  Financial  year  ends  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1873,  but  as  some  tin 

completed.  Assurances  on  Propow 
LODGED  BEFORE  the  31st  of  JANUARY.  1874  will  RANK  i 

a  FULL  YEA^S^BONUS^  RECEIV 

TO-  ♦  A  A  A  Ar  A. Y,  Secretary  in  London. 

West-end  Agent-Mr  ANDREW  THOMSON,  49  PaU-mall. 
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ISSUE  of  696  EIGHT  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
DEBENTURE  BONDS  of  £100  each, 

Being  the  balance  of  £100,000,  constituting  the  First  Mortgage,  and  secured  by  a  First  Charge  on  the 

entire  undertaking  and  property  of 

THE  CADIZ  WATEE  WORKS  COMPANY,  LIMITED- 

The  Bonds  are  redeemable  within  three  years,  namely,  on  Ist  October,  1876,  at  £110  per  Debenture  of 

£100,  being  a  bonus  of  £10  each. 

PEIOE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION— PAR,  OR  £100  PER  DEBENTURE, 


Interest  is  payable  quarterly  in  each  year,  by  coupons  attached  to  the  Debentures,  viz.,  on  the  Ist  Januaiy,  1st  April, 
Ist  July,  and  1st  October.  Calculating  the  bonus  of  £10  per  Debenture,  the  return  to  subscribers  will  be  nearly 
12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  invested  during  the  three  years’  term  of  the  Bonds. 

DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  HAWES,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  Chairman.  SAMUEL  SLATER,  Esq. 

JAMES  BRUNLEES,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  SENOR  DON  J.  G.  Y.  GUTIERREZ. 

HENRY  W.  CHISHOLM,  Esq.  SENOK  DON  A.  A.  JIMENEZ. 

BANKERS -Messrs  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  and  CO.,  15  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOLICITORS— Messrs  G.  S.  and  H.  BRANDON,  15  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

ENGINEER— VALENTINE  G.  BELL,  Esq.,  C.E.,  6  Westminster-chambers,  S.W.,  London. 
CONTRACTORS— Messrs  E.  W.  BARNETT,  M.P.,  and  H.  GALE,  3  Westminster-chambers,  S.W.,  London. 
AUDITORS— Messrs  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS,  and  CHATTERIS,  1  Gresham-buildings,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.,  London. 
BROKERS— Messrs  GEORGE  BURNAND  and  CO.,  69  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

SECRETARY— Mr  B.  G.  KINNEAR. 

Offices-4  SKINNER’S-PLACE,  QUEEN  VICTORIA- STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


The  Directors  invito  Subscriptions  for  69,600^.  Eight  per  Cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  (being  the  balance  of  100,000/. 
constituting  the  entire  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company),  in 
Bonds  of  100/.  each,  payable  as  follows  :  — 

£10  0  0  .  .  .  On  Application. 

30  0  0  .  .  .  On  Allotment. 

20  0  0  .  .  .  On  2nd  March,  1874. 

20  0  0  .  .  .  On  1st  April,  1874. 

20  0  0  .  .  .  On  1st  May,  1874. 

£100  0  0 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  all  the  instal¬ 
ments  on  allotment,  and  will  be  thereby  entitled  to  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  each  bond 
from  the  1st  January  last. 

The  Debenture  Bonds  are  issued  redeemable  within  three 
years,  viz.,  on  the  1st  October,  1876,  at  110/.  per  Debenture,  being 
10/.  bonus  per  Debenture. 

Reckoning  such  bonus  of  10/.  per  Debenture,  the  return  to  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  nearly  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
invested. 

Coupons  for  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
attached,  payable  quarterly,  on  tbe  1st  January.  1st  April,  Ist 
July,  and  1st  October  in  each  year,  at  the  bank  of  Messrs  Roberts, 
Lubbock,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  London. 

The  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  Company  is  150,000/.,  of 
which  the  sum  of  86,430/.  has  been  allotted,  and  the  sum  of 
16,740/.,  has  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  to  the  contractors, 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  works ;  and  200,000/. 
in  Preferred  Shares,  of  which  184,430/.  has  been  allotted. 

The  100,000/.  Debentures,  of  which  the  69,600/.  now  offered  for 
subscription  form  part,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Debenture 
Capital  of  the  Company,  and  are  a  first  charge,  both  for  principal 
and  interest,  on  the  entire  undertaking,  taking  precedence  overall 
the  Share  Capital  of  the  Company,  both  ordinary  and  preferred. 

Tile  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  the 
whole  undertaking  duly  executed  to  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bondholders,  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  bonus.  The  Directors  have  satisfaction  in  announcing 
that  the  Engineer  of  the  Company  left  England  for  Cadiz  on 
8th  instant,  with  the  object  of  remaining  on  the  spot  until  the 
works  are  opened,  expected  to  be  in  about  three  months. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  income  of  the 
Company,  based  on  the  consumption  of  only  twelve  gallons  per 
head  per  diem,  or  less  than  one-half  the  daily  consumption  per 
bead  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  other  large  cities. 

The  population  to  be  supplied  being  133,000,  and 
the  rate  allowed  by  the  tariff  being  38.  Od.  per 
1,000  gallons  to  private  consumers,  and  Is.  9d. 
per  1,000  gallons  to  the  municipality,  and  the 
gratuitous  supply  being  285,120  gallons  per 

diem,  the  gross  revenue  will  amount  to .  £62,800  0  0 

Deduct  working  expenses,  estimated 
at  3Jd.  per  1,000  gallons  on  the 
total  supply  of  582,540,000  gallons  £7,889  0  0 
And  setting  aside  10  per  cent,  for  a 
reserve  fund  and  renewal  of  works  5,491  0  0 

-  13,380  0  0 

Leaving  a  net  annual  revenue  of  £49,420  0  0 
The  amount  required  for  the  interest  on  the  entire  Debenture 
Capital  of  the  Company  being  only  8,000/.  per  annum,  the  esti¬ 
mated  net  income,  as  above-mentioned,  is  more  than  six  times 
the  amount  required  for  the  same. 


In  anticipation  of  the  early  completion  of  the  w’orks,  demand 
for  water  has  already  commenced,  and  the  resident  officers  of  the 
Company  are  now  actively  engaged  in  concluding  contracts  with 
the  municipalities  and  householders  for  the  supply  of  the  water. 

Copies  of  the  concessions  and  of  the  mortgage  for  securing  the 
Bondholders  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs  G.  S.  and 
H.  Brandon,  No.  15  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  London,  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Provisional  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  upon  allotment,  and 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bouds  after  due  payment  of  all  the 
instalments. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all 
previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Applications  on  the  enclosed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
10/.  per  Bond,  may  be  made  to  tbe  Company’s  Bankers.  Messrs 
Roberts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  E.C. ;  to  the  Brokers, 
Messrs  George  Burnand  and  Co.,  69  Lombard-street,  E.C. ;  or  to 
the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

In  view  of  the  ample  margin  of  security  presented  by  the  large 
Share  Capital  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  approaching  completion 
of  the  undertaking,  the  Directors  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
the  Bonds  now  offered  as  an  unusually  well-secured  and  profitable 
investment.  By  order, 

B.  G.  KINNEAR,  Secretary. 

No.  4  Skinner’s-place,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C., 

London,  16th  January,  1874. 

CADIZ  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Form  of  Application  (to  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Cadiz  Water  Works  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  the  sum  of  'pounds,  being 

£10  per  Bond  on  my  application  for  Debenture  Bonds  of 

£100  each  of  the  Cadiz  Water  Works  Company  (Limited),  I 
request  you  to  allot  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Bonds, 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  further 
1  instalments  in  respect  of  such  Bonds  at  the  times  mentioned  in 
I  the  prospectus  dated  16th  January,  1874. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any)  . ; . 

Date . 1874 

Signature . 

(Form  to  be  signed  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  full  on 

allotment.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  the  above  Debentures  in  full  on  allotment. 


lime  of  G96  Eight  per  Gent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
Bonds  of  £100  eac/t, 

Being  the  Balance  of  £100,000,  constituting  the  FIRST 
MORTGAGE,  and  secured  by  a  FIRST  CHARGE 
on  the  entire  undertaking  and  Property  of 

THE  CADIZ  WATER  WORKS 

COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Subscription  Lists  for  the  above 
will  be  closed  on  Tuesday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  for  London,  und  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  28th  inst.,  for  Country  applications. 

By  order. 

London,  22nd  January,  1874. 

Offices,  4  Skinner’s-place,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. 
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Imperial  fire  insurance  company, 

1  Old  Bro»d-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Inve»ted,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

rpHE  DUNRAVEN  ADARE  COAL  and  IRON 

X  COMPANY  (Llinited).-NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the 
COUPONS,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  due  on  the  2nd  proximo, 
will  be  PAID  on  and  after  that  date  at  the  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  E  C.  By  order, 

CHARLES  ELT,  Secretary. 

22  Queen  V’'ictoria*8trcet,  E.C.,  20th  January,  1874. 


Eight  per  cent,  debenture  bonds.— The 

Directors  of  the  DUNRAVEN  ADARE  COAL  and  IRON  COM¬ 
PANY  (Limited)  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS,  in  amounts  of 
uot  1«H  than  £50,  for  the  UNISSUED  PORTION  of  the  £10,000  Eight  per 
Cent.  Debentures  (Interest  payable  half-yearly  by  Coupon  attach^), 
authorised  to  be  created  for  the  further  development  of  the  property.— Full 
particulars  and  application  forms  may  be  bad  of  the  Secretary,  22  Queen 
Victoria  street,  E.C. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamera  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  _ 

MALTA  r  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
RnvTKAY  f  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


Thursday,  Jan. 
1,  15,  and  29. 
at  2  p.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  Jan. 
15,  at  2  p.m., 
ND  ■  A  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Jan.  9,  23,  and 
Feb.  6,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Monday,  Jan.  12, 
26,  and  Feb.  9, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning,  /  Monday,  Jan.  26 
Jan.  23,  and!  at  6  a.m.,  anc 


every  fourth 
Friday. 


at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 


issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumiug  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3ICURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  .*9eal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

FRAGRANTSOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

***  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and' SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

i'rofessiou. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  .3s.,  Lozenges  In  Boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  In  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

OS  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

A  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

Rooms.  45  Oxford-street.  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street 
Established  1807. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and - 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Slanufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoor- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  puhlie 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  class 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92Wigniore. 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


Bottle,  prepared 
years,  signed 


lue  lauei  usea  so  manv 
“  Elizabeth  Lazennh^.^  ^ 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pm-A 
solution  of  ^lagnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  at  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proveuTb^^d 

question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 
Prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair 
cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable^ 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair. — Price  3s.  6d.  and  7s.  Family  bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  218. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaneoua 
Visitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOMING. 

Price  48.  6d.  and  8$.  Od.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Flagrant.  It  eradicates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness. — Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

OLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  —  It  ia 

admitted  by  every  one  who  has  personally  tried  these  noble  remedies 
for  any  eruptions,  sores,  ulcers,  bad  legs,  &c.,  or  who  have  witnussed  their 
purifying  and  healing  effects  on  others  suffering  from  such  maladies,  that 
these  medicaments  possess  every  property  which  the  invalid  could  desire. 
The  Ointment  relaxes  the  swollen  muscles,  diminishes  inflammation, 
assuages  pain,  and  always  alleviates  dangerous  maladies  which  may  have 
lasted  for  months,  or  even  years.  Holloway's  excellent  preparations  are 
effective  singly,  resistless  in  combination,  and  have  been  recommended  by 
grateful  patients  to  be  resorted  to  as  alternatives  when  all  other  means  of 
regaining  health  have  failed.  Their  action  is  temperate,  not  violent  or 
reducing. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PEE  CENT.  PER  ANNUJI. 

Head  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  free), 

JANUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  ana 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Sliscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  &c. 

XSTIMATES  BY  POST,  OR  ON  APPUCATION  TO 

14,  16,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY- STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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13  Great  Marlborough- street 


rpHE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  Tbinl  Edition, 

X  with  a  Postscript  on  Darwin  on  Expression.  Price  l.'is.  The  Post¬ 
script  separately,  price  Is. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE  ;  a  Compendium  of 

Psychology  and  Ethics.  Third  Edition,  price  lOs.  Od. 

Or,  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  Psychology  and  History  of 
Philosophy,  price  68.  6d. 

Part  II.  Moral  Science,  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  48.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE,  price  10s.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  price  Cs.  6d. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAI. ;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  W  ALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

“  As  a  contribntion  to  political  and  Parliamentary  history  Mr  Spencer 
Walpole’s  work  possesses  considerable  value.” — Saturday  Review. 

”  This  important  biogrwby  will  at  once  take  rank  In  our  political  litera¬ 
ture,  both  as  a  faithful  reffection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period,  as  also 
for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatio  completeness.” — Morning  Pott. 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest.  Daily  Jiews. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  the 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  Uld  ANNE  BOLEYK.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Demy  8vo,  308.,  completing  the  Work.  [Next  week. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  TOla.,  8ro,  30,. 

"Lord  William  Lennox  records  his  experiences  so  as  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  readers.”— Poff  Mall  Quztlte. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CON¬ 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  with  the  Arms 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges,  318.  6d.  bound. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  *  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  voL,  78.  6d. 

The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining.”— Pesf. 


BEETON’S  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  TIME. 


MACAULAY:  ESSAYS 

Price  Is. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house,  Patemoster-row. 


CASSELL’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

Large  New  4to  Edition.  Large  Type. 

i^ASSELL’S  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

yj  Mr  and  M«  CO  WDEN  CLARKE,  and  containing  about  600 ILLU^ 
TRATIONS  by  H.  C.  SELOUS,  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  price 
7d.,  and  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  l^d. 

Part  I.  now  ready,  price  7d. 

Specimen  Pages  of  this  New  Edition  can  be  obtained  at  all  Booksellers. 
CASSELL,  FETTER,  and  GALPIN ;  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  *  False  Cards,'  &c. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mary 

CECIL  HAY.  3  rob. 

”  A  story  of  thrilling  interest.”— J/essen^er. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 

”  There  is  much  that  Is  attractive  both  in  Colonel  Dacre  and  the  simple- 
hearted  girl  whom  he  hononrs  with  his  love.”— AfAena'unt. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

*  ST  OLAVE’S,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  An  admirable  story.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  ordinal,  and  an 
interest  is  east  round  her  which  never  flags.  The  sketches  of  society  in  a 
Cathedral  city  are  very  vivid  and  amusing.”— Posf. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

”  This  book  will  exercise  a  fascinating  power  over  its  readers.”— PAeJTour. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

”  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original  and  amusing.”— Posf. 


Now  ready,  price  Ids.,  with  Portrait  after  RAEBURN, 

Letters,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Affairs  of  Scotland 
from  HENRY  COCKBURN  to  THOMAS  FRANCIS  KENNEDY 
M.P.,  1818—1852.  With  an  Appendix. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  Hay  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourxe. 

II.  UIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thobxtom, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

JV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  1^  Henrt  Tkimek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  miscellaneous  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Mimto.M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XL  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrisox. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

together  with 

‘‘ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  ‘‘SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.  8.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


On  the  29th  instant  (One  Shilling),  No.  170, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 

X  With  Illustrations  by  HELEN  PATERSON  and  MARCUS  STONE. 

CONTE HT8 ; 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  VI.— 
The  Fair:  the  Journey:  the  Fire.  VII.— Recoguitiou :  a  Timid  Girl. 

VIII. — The  Malthouse  :  the  Chat ;  News. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS.  Third  Period.— The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
MISSIVES  IN  MASQUERADE. 

MRS  GASKELL  AND  HER  NOVELS. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  HI.  III.-Beaumanoir. 
IV.— The  Heir  of  Courthope.  V.— Amabel  Wyldwyl.  VI.— Wooing. 
VII.-Tbe  Heir’s  Death.  VIII.— The  Soldier  and  the  Lady.  IX.— 
A  Discovery.  X.— Conclusion. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Watcrloo-plaee. 


London  society  for  February.  Edited  by 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

NO  INTENTIONS.  Chap.  XIV.  (Illustrated). 

DON  CAKLO.S,  THE  SPANISH  PRETENDER.  By  Azamat  Batuk. 
NOTES  ON  POPULAR  ACTRESSES.  Part  II. 

WILD  ANIMALS.  By  H.  SebUtz  Wilson.  (lUustrated). 

MODERN  MYSTERIES.  By  Henry  Dunphy. 

THE  PENANCE  OF  ADELAIDE  GAWTON.  (Illustrated). 

ALICE.  By  A.  O’Sbaughnessey.  (Illustrated). 

A  WELCoSlE.  ByOuyKoslyn.  (Illustrated). 

A  WEIRD  STORY  OF  BRUGES.  By  Jas.  Grant. 

A  RECEPTION  IN  BOHEMIA.  By  Robin  GoodfeUow. 

ST  VALENTINE’S  DAY.  Drawn  by  H.  Fumiss. 

JUST  AS  OF  OLD.  By  Fred.  L.  Weatherly. 

Social  Subjects  :— Shaking  Hands — Literary  Property— The  Shadow  of 
Death— St  Valentine’s  Day— The  Baron's  Oda  Story. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


qiSE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  271 
X  THIS  DAY. 


is  published 


contests: 

I.  WINCKELMANN. 

II.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

III.  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

IV.  SACERDOTALISM,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

V.  LOMBARD-STREET. 

VI.  MILL’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Vn.  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

VIII.  LETTERS  AND  WORKS  OF  MERIMEE. 

IX.  RUSSIAN  SONGS  AND  FOLK-TALES. 

X.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albomarle-street. 


Noticb.- ‘ OPEN  SESAME,’  a  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘Love’s 
Conflict,*  ‘  No  Intentions,’ Ac.  Ac.,  Illustrated  Inr  F.  A.  Fraser,  will 
be  commenced  in  the  MARCH  Number  of  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  January  Number,  and  the  Christmas  Number, 

can  still  be  had. 


ETTIC  REFORM. — List  of  the  Publications  of  the 
:etarian  Society  will  be  sent  free  to  any  applicant  by  post-card.— 
'he  Secretary,  91  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLK,  Crown-huildlngs, 
186  Fleet-smet. 
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^  ^  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

«BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  Lis  unrivalled  Stock) 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  O: 

At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's 

rilE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

L  SILVER 


UTLERY. — The  most  varied  assort¬ 
ment,  all  warranted, 
le  Blades  are  all  of  I  Table 
the  finest  Steel.  Knives. 


X  RILVKR.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER. 
Introduced  more  than  30  yearn  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs  Elkington  and  Co„  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  tliat  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  It  be  distinguished  from  real  sliver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  os  follows : 


Carvers 
per  Pair. 


Per  dozen.  s.  d.  s.  d.  a.  d. 

3J-inch  ivory  handles...  19  .  15  .  7  . 

3^  do.  balanced  do .  20  .  16  .  7  . 

4  do.  do.  . .  32  .  23  .  8  . 

3|  fine  ivory  do .  36  .  27  •  10  . 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  ...  40  .  30  .  lo  6 

4  do.finest  African  ivory  45  .  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  46  .  38  .  18  . 

Do.,  silvered  blades  ...i  55  .  42  .  20  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles . 23  .  19  .  7  6 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. . 


Kitchen  Uten-  | 

sils  .  75  11  2  27  11  511  14  4  4  12  6 

Brushes  and 

Turnery . |25  0  1  17  16  10  8  19  11  3  19  9 

Total  per  set  100 11  3  45  8  3  20  14  3  8  12  2 

Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 


ED -ROOM  furniture, 


Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  .^2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks... £1  48  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  18s  „ 

Tea  .  128  6d  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  15s.  to  £25. 
Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver,  from  £10  the'^et  of 
Four  to  €24.  Corner  Dlahes,  Electro  Sliver,  from 
from  £7  lOs  to  £18  IHs  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers, 
£7  2s.  6d.  to  €15  158.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  148. 
to  £5  lOs.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro 
Silver,  Sec.,  at  proportionate  prices.  The  largest 
Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  and 

All  kinds  of  replatlng  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  moat  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £6  15b.  to  £22  lOs. 
Portable  Showers.Ws.Od.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  408.  {  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  3Hg.  I  Sponging,  7s.  3d.  to  38s. 

A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  I’lunge, 
'Vy)Our  and  ('amp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
498,  the  Set  of  Three. 

T  AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and 
1  J  PATTERNS. 


WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  6d  208  6d  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  28s  6d  32s  Od  36s  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  263  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do,Square,  Marble- 
tops .  638  Od  TOs  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  «7o  Od  S6o0d, 

Best  Polished  Pine .  578  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

(iood  Maple  or  Oak .  ITs  Od  218  6d  25s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  25s  Od  29s  Od  3.3s  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  DraM  crs  458  Od  473  6d  658  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Go^  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  1908  Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  2303  Od  255s  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  I’ine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 

TM  N I N  G-R  O  0  M  FURNITURE. 


Mahogany  chairs,  covered 
in  leather,  stufled  horse¬ 
hair  .  30s  Od  .3-58  Od  428  Od 

Mahogany  Couches .  1058  Od  I45s  Od  210s  Ud 

3Iahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  13.58  Od  15.5s  Od  190s  Od 

«  1  4ft 6in  5ft  6ft 

Mahogany  Sideboards £9  08  £10  Os  £11108 

With  plate-glass  backs  £10  58  £15  153  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  378  6d  56s  65s  to  ISOs 

TiRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 


•The  prlceB  (complete  with 
Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  Ss.  to  €9.  Each 
Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  their 
proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  supplies 
i’ur»‘  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  .38.  6d. 
per  gallon.  Moderateur  (ilobes,  full  size,  3b.  each ; 
Chimneys,  6d  each ;  (Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 
LampH  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  Show  in 
great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabra, 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality.  Clocks,  from  78.  6d.  to  £45.  Candelabra, 
per  pair,  from  ISs.  6d.  to  £16  lOs. 

“OEDSTEADS. — The  best  Show  of 
1  J  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  In  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  150  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Voiding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  Hs  each. 

Best  Iron  Uedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patt‘iit  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &e.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  1.58  fid  each. 

ChlldreiTs  (’ots,  from  IHs  fid  to  €15  1.58. 
Ornaiiieuted  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
2.5s  to  .€:15.  I’atent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  ('an  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  exteiuh'd  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in  wide,  price 
67i  fid  ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  4b.  This  will 
also  form  a  useful  Couch. 


JLy  Couches, 

Fancy  Chairs. 

CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables ; 

Cheffonlers  and  Cabinets;  Davenports  and  What¬ 
nots;  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above  in 
Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

GILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and 

PIER  GLASSES. 

PAPIER  MACHF  and  IRON  TEA- 

TKAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty : — Oval  Papier 
Al&ch^  Trays,  per  Set  of  Tliree,  from  2fi8.  to  10 
guineas ;  Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  lOs.  to  4  guineas. 

M  alters.  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets.  ,,-iin:n:uiijr  warmeu  uy  me  consuiupiion 

br  Child,  Yohtib  hr/dum  I  rpEA  UENS  of  LONDON  MAKE  ;  ?be““i4rSa«d“"X”^ 

It  6  in  Wide,  price  J-  ON  LA  .—The  largi^st  assortment  of  London-  i  an  ordinary  register  stove  beiue  eouivalent  to 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in  |  fully  75  per  cent?  ^ 

the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on  i  The  STOVE  is  in  operation  in  TWO  of  the 
Sale  from  348.  to  £6  ISs.  i  SHOW  ROOMS. 

The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Eailway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUBTON  will  always 
_ _  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REV 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at 


NELL  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
<  QOUtUampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — SATUKDA.r,  January  24,  1874. 


Patterns. 

Fiddle 
or  (41d 
Silver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

King'i 

or 

Shell. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d 

12  Table  forks  . 

1  11-  . 

2  3  b 

2  6 

12  Table  spoons  . 

1  11  . 

2  3  . 

2  6 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

1  3  . 

1  10  . 

1  11 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

1  3  . 

1  10  . 

1  11 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

.  15  . 

1  0  . 

1  2 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

.  9  . 

.  12  . 

.  13 

2  Sauce  ladles . 

.  6  . 

.  8  6 

.  9 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

.  6  . 

.  8  6 

.  9 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

.  3  . 

.  4  . 

.  4 

1  Mustard  Spoon,gt.bl. 

.  1  6 

.  2  . 

.  2 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 

.  2  6 

.  3  6 

•  4 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

.  19  9 

1  3  6 

1  4 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

.  2  9 

'.36 

.  3 

1  Soup  ladle . 

.  9  0 

.  11  . 

.  12 

1  Sugar  sifter . 

.  3  . 

.  4  . 

•  ’ 

Total . 

9  5  6 

12  6  6il3  3 

